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THE TEMPLE OF THE GOD OF WAR, AT KAMAKURA, JAPAN. 


Most of the large towns jn Japan contain a temple dedicated to Hatchiman, the god 
of war; but that at Kamakura, near Yeddo, is distinguished from all others by the 
trophies which it contains. Here are said to be the spoils taken from the Coreans,. 
the Mongols, and the Chinese, and also articles taken from the Portuguese colonies. 
and the Roman Catholic communities of Japan, when the Portuguese were expelled,, 
and the Japanese converts were slain. No foreigner is permitted to enter the buildings: 
to get a sight of these trophies. 

The structure represented in the centre of the picture is the temple proper. It con-. 
tains two monstrous idols, carved in wood and covered with vermilion. Curious to say, 
the offerings of the worshippers consist of straw shoes of the immense size of the 
idol’s feet. These shoes are suspended by thousands to the bars of the railings sur- 
rounding the idols, 

Hatchiman was the son of the famous Empress Yengon, who conquered Corea, and 
who is also worshipped as a god. She infused her own martial spirit into her son, and 
gave him a thorough military education. He was a brave soldier, a skilful general ;. 
and, after his mother’s death, he was a renowned emperor for forty-three years. He 
died in the year 313 of our era. He was deified after his death, and has ever since: 
been worshipped by military men and the nation generally. A great festival is held in. 


his honor every year. 
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REWARDS OF MISSIONARY EFFORTS. 


BY REV. S. A. KINGSBURY, D.D., BATH, ME. 


Tus subject may be examined from two 
points of view. One may be called the objec- 
tive view; or, in other words, a view that has 
relation to the results of missionary effort 
upon those for-whom that effort is made. The 
other is the subjective view, and has relation 
to the effect of missionary effort upon those 
who make the effort. It is of this I would 
speak, because it is more personal, and not so 
often presented as the objective view. 

The word “effort” implies not a feeble, but 
strenuous exertion ; not a transient, but a life- 
long work ; not an occasional prayer, but one 
constantly flowing forth from a full heart. It 
is not a giving now and then of the smallest 
coin we have, and calling it the “ widow’s 
mite ;” but the giving constantly, till the 
pocket feels it. 

Now, then, what are the rewards for such 
missionary effort? what the rewards for such 
working, such praying, such giving ? 

I cannot count them all, any more than I 
can count the drops of rain falling upon a 
fruitful field, and, by their refreshing and en- 
riching power, rewarding it a thousand-fold for 
all the fruit it bears. 

Constant missionary effort — the word “ mis- 
sionary ” used in the broadest sense — brings 
the Christian nearer to God, makes the Chris- 
tian more like God, than any other human effort 
and human work ; and in this fact is enclosed, 
as the seeds in the pericarp, all the personal 
reward for true missionary effort. 

Nearness to God, likeness to God, — what 
purer, higher, nobler rewards can human hearts 
imagine, and human beings ask ? 5 

God is love,—so says inspiration. Not 
alone does God love; but the grand funda- 
mental element,of his nature, pervading every 
attribute, affecting every feeling, and directing 
every act, is love. And he who has in him 
the most of love, such as God has, is, of all 
men on earth, the most like God. 


_§ The normal state of man is a distance from 


God, in this respect, which cannot be measured, 
an unlikeness that cannot be compared. It is, 
at best, indifference fully prepared and always 
ready to spring up all alive into dislike and 


hatred. Against this tendency he makes war. 
He would have all men love; he commands 
us even to love our enemies: but he knows 
us well enough to understand the fact that we 


cannot do this by the mere effort of the will; 


that we cannot say of one we hate, “ Now I 
will love him from this very moment.” We 
might as well attempt to raise ourselves to the 
stars by an effort of the will. Christ knows 
this our incapacity; and he has shown us a 
way by which indifference or hatred can be 
changed to love: “ Pray for them: do good to 
them.” And-thus our love for men is formed 
by working for them, praying for them, and 
doing them good; and then the love once 
formed increases in strength, and enlarges in 
area. Religion is love for man in the widest 
sense. It begins at the centre, but diverges 
like the rays of the sun; for love bears this 
resemblance, at least, to light: it goes out from 
the central heart in every direction, and to the 
farthest extent. It passes through the strata 
of consanguinity, affinity, and friendship, to 
all humanity. It overleaps the boundaries of 
country, and never ceases its advance till it 
reaches the end of the world. And thus we 
should love ; for thus God loves. To love all, 
and to work for all, proves our relationship 
and likeness to God. The love in human 
hearts, which is felt for all, and prompts to 
work for all, is from God, and makes men like 
God. 

God has stretched out before every Christian 
the whole world as the object of his love, and 
the field of his labor. He must love all men; 
but how can he? Do the affections obey the 
will? will they yield to the imperative? The 
whole world to love, —that is the command. 
How can we obey? Only by doing something 
for the whole world, working for the whole 
world. If a man will do this, he will, by the 
very law of his being, love the whole world. 
And this shall be his reward, shall be our 
grand reward for missionary effort, —a like- 
ness to God. He,who makes a real, energetic, 
continuous effort,—an effort that gives to 
the word “effort” its true meaning, — has a 
likeness to God, a likeness to Christ, a like- 
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ness to all that are holy in all the universe 
of God, which in itself is a reward, the very 
richest of all which God gives to men. 

He who from a right motive works, and 
from a pure heart prays, the most for the 
world, is the best man in the world. Here, 
then, is our reward for missionary effort, — 
likeness to God. Another is, personal happi- 
ness growing out of giving. Every thing that 
has life gives. When giving ceases, life ceases. 
Where there has never been giving, life has 
never been; and there can be no happiness 
where there is no life. All other things being 
equal, he who gives the most has the most 
life, and the most enjoyment of life. 

Paul reminds Christians that Christ once 
said, “ It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” No such words of the Saviour can 
be found in the Gospels ; and, among the many 
remarks of his not recorded, this seems to 
have been especially remembered ; I suppose 
because it cuts at right angles the line ot pub- 
lic opinion, and strikes at the root of individual 
selfishness. Men generally read these words 
backwards in our day. Perhaps they have 
been twisted and turned by coming down to 
us through the selfishness of so many centu- 
ries. But, for whatever reason, men seem to 
understand now that it is more blessed to re- 
ceive than to give. It will be well for us, 
if we get it into our hearts and lives as it 
came from the Saviour’s lips. 

Blessed, happy are they who give, —who 
give in the right direction and for right objects. 
The happiest of beings are happy because 
they give. God gives, and gives always to all 
beings, —to angels, to men, to all his crea- 
tures ; as well the meanest as the noblest; as 
well to the worm that crawls the earth, as to 
Gabriel who stands by the throne. And his 
gifts range from Christ, given to save the 
world, down to the food given to sustain life 
in the smallest insect that floats in the air. 
And, for us, every moment, as it swings from 
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the pendulum, is a burden-bearer bringing us 
a new gift. Is this blessed for him? Does 
it constitute in great part his happiness? And 
so it may constitute ours. God is calling us 
to give for the spread of the gospel at home 
and abroad, —to give freely, to give liberally, 
to give constantly, to give as he gives ; and, 
after all, the call to you is only a call to be 
happy, —to be like him, and, so far as may be, 
to be as happy as he. 

Now, then, if I am asked, “What are the 
rewards of missionary effort?” I am _ pre- 
pared in part to answer: Entered into from 
right motives, pursued with hearty earnest- 
ness, it will fill the heart with love, and the 
life with peace. It will make us love with a 
love resembling the love of God. /¢ will give 
us a happiness resembling the happiness of 
God. 

And let me add just this one thought. As 
we often say to God in our prayers, so may 
God say to us, “Giving doth not impoverish 
you, nor doth withholding enrich you.” The 
liberal giver grows rich. Thatis the rule. It 
has its exceptions ; but itis the rule. If you 
are poor, the way to be rich is to give: if 
you are already rich, the way to keep your 
riches is to give. We must be dull scholars, 
if we have not already learned that earthly 
investments fluctuate, if they do not fail. Only 
those who lend to the Lord have investments 
that are perfectly safe. Your bonds, your 
mortgages, your stocks, may prove worthless : 
God pays .his debts; and he who gives to 
God’s creatures, to advance their highest in- 
terests, has this security, that his money shall 
be paid back again, principal and interest. 
The liberal soul shall be made fat. 

And here comes in a truth we are all inter- 
ested to know, and all are slow to learn, — 
that he who seeks comfort, rather than Christ, 
misses both ; while he who seeks Christ, rather 
than comfort, finds both. He who saves loses: 
he who gives saves. 


HENTHADA MOUNTAIN KARENS. —II. 


BY MRS. C. B. THOMAS. 


In my childhood I was greatly interested in 
a story called “ Terra Incognita,” and thought 
it would be delightful to visit a land that the 
rest of the world knew nothing about. On my 


recent trip to the mountains, I almost fancied 
I had found such a country. Certainly the 
Karens of our mountain district are different 
from any other people I have ever met. The 
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isolation of their country from the rest of the 
world is remarkable. The tide of life on the 
east and west, in the valleys of the Irrawaddy 
and the Sittang, flows by; but not a ripple 
reaches them. The rise and fall of empires are 
nought to them. But they are interested in 
the affairs of their own little world, and can 
give all desired information about the ¢aés for 
many miles around. 

On the plains, contact with the Burmans has 
considerably modified the language and cus- 
toms of the Karens; but on the mountains we 
see the nation as it has been forages. It gave 
me pleasure to hear the language spoken in 
such purity ; and it was a joy to find the people 
so free from all taint of Buddhism. 

I had been very curious to see a mountain 
tai (ai pronounced as in air), and found it 
quite different from what I hadimagined. The 
tai is a long house, whose roof shelters a whole 
village. Those I visited contained from four 
to eighteen families, but I heard of cthers 
much larger. The Zaz is built wholly of bam- 
boos, and lasts only a year. The largest 
bamboos that grow are used for posts, while 
smaller ones are laid for the floor, which is 
raised from ten to fifteen feet above the ground. 
To the floor we ascend by a bamboo ladder. 
The partitions are made of split bamboos beat 
out flat. The most wonderful part of the 
building is the roof, which I never ceased to 
admire. It is made of long bamboos split in 
halves. For the first layer these half-bamboos 
are placed convex side down, and act as 
troughs for the rain, which falls on the upper 
layer, in which the position of the bamboos is 
reversed. The pitch of the roof is very slight, 
but the people assured me that there is no 
trouble from leakage. One thing that I dis- 
covered for myself is, that a bamboo roof is 
by far the most comfortable one for Burmah. 
It keeps the house cooler than a roof of shin- 
gles, tiles, or thatch. Not the dwellings only, 
but almost every thing except food and cloth- 
ing, is made of bamboo. The food is cooked 
over a bamboo fire, the .house is lighted at 
night by blazing bamboos, and, when water is 
wanted, the girls and young women take each 
one on her back four or five joints of bamboo, 
which are supported by straps across the fore- 
head, and go down to fill their long buckets 
from the stream, finding it no easy matter to 
return with their heavy burdens up the steep 
hill-side. In travelling, rice is boiled in joints 
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of bamboo, being sufficiently cooked when the 
bamboo is burned through. When a deep 
stream is to be crossed, a raft of bamboos is 
hastily constructed. I marvelled at the variety 
of uses to which bamboos could be put, but 
thought the climax was reached when I saw a 
woman sewing with a bamboo needle. The 
“needle” was a tiny splinter of bamboo., It 
had no eye, but was threaded by carefully 
splitting down the end, and twisting it and the 
end of the thread together. 

The Zaz consists of two rows of apartments 
with an uncovered passage between. Each 
family has its room, which is generally sub- 
divided into two or three rooms. The furniture 
consists of the few implements and utensils 
needed for work and cooking. In the middle 
of the Zaz, a space is usually left for a stranger’s 
room. 

Each family has its dog, —a fiercer animal 
than its brethren on the plains, — which is 
kept tied through the day, and let loose at 
night. All the dogs of a ¢azare a real protec- 
tion from wild beasts. I saw a few cats and’ 
many swine. There are none of the larger 
domestic animals. Horses, oxen, and buffaloes 
could not be used in such a country. My 
pony was a great curiosity. 

Without the aid of domestic animals, of 
course the labor of cultivating the ground is 
very great. The jungle is cleared for a new 
field each year. The people obtain only suf- 
ficient rice for their own use ; but, had they 
more, have no means of conveying it to a 
market. 

Rice is the chief article of food. Cayenne 
peppers are raised in abundance, and are 
freely used. In the rainy season, fresh fish 
are plenty. The flesh of swine and fowls is 
seldom eaten except in connection with 
heathen ceremonies. Salt, mga-fee, and areca- 
nuts are bought from Burmans, who carry 
them to the mountains, but are used very 
sparingly. Chatties for cooking are also 
bought from these traders. Intoxicating 
liquor is distilled from rice by each family, 
but is drank less freely than by the heathen 
Karens of the plains. 

The clothing is altogether of home produc- 
tion, — the cotton being raised, spun, colored, 
and woven by the women. 

Work of every kind is done at the greatest 
disadvantage, the people having not the least 
idea of any labor-saving conveniences. Arti- 
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cles of common use, that we consider in- 
dispensable, they have never seen. One day 
I had occasion to mend a torn dress. A 
crowd of women and children looked on with 
great interest. Presently one woman said to 
a neighbor, “What is that thing in the 
mamma’s hand ?” — “I don’t know,” was the 
answer : “I never saw any thing like it. How 
nicely it cuts!” Their teeth were the only 
scissors they had ever used or dreamed of. 

Owing to their poverty, these people are 
very frugal in their habits. Some money is 
necessary for the payment of taxes, and the 
purchase of a few articles from Burmans. To 
obtain this, some collect and bake the leaves 
of certain trees, which the Burmese roll 
around tobacco in making cigars. Others 
raise for sale the betel-leaf, which every native 
chews with the areca-nut. Cotton grows 
easily ; and its cultivation might be made a 
lucrative business, were there only means of 
transporting it in large quantities. At present 
there is sold all the Burman traders can take 
away. The raising of silkworms seemed to 
me the most profitable branch of industry. 
The silk is spun before being sold. 

If the Karens would bring their produce to 
the Burmese cities and villages, they would 
receive a fair price. They prefer, however, to 
sell at half price to the Burmese traders who 
visit them. They never come down to the 
plains if they can avoid it. This is owing 
partly to their dislike of the Burmans, and 
ignorance of their language, but principally to 
their fear of contagious diseases, from which 
they are almost wholly free in their mountain 
homes. 

The industrious habits of the people at- 
tracted my attention. Indeed, with their 
methods of work, industry is necessary to 
prevent actual suffering. 

_ The children are set to work too early. 

They are the gravest set of little folks I 
ever met, —little old men and women, who 
have already taken up the burdens of life. I 
saw none of them at play, and heard no 
shouting or merry laughter. They seemed 
far more obedient to their parents than the 
Burmese and Karen children of the’ plains. 
This is the result of their being almost con- 
stantly with their parents, either in their 
apartment of the Zaz, or at work with them in 
the field. 

The Karens are a very clannish race. To 
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win their confidence, we must be able to speak 
their language, and make them feel that we 
belong to ¢hem. 1 think a Burman missionary 
could have but little influence over these moun- 
tain people. 

All the residents of the same ¢ad are rela- 
tives. The head man of the ¢aZ exercises 
patriarchal authority. When he dies, or grows 
infirm from age, a son or nephew becomes his 
successor in office. 

It made my heart ache to witness the terri- 
ble power of heathen superstitions over these 
Karens. My Christian companions, as well as 
myself, felt obliged to use the greatest caution 
in our movements, lest we offend their preju- 
dices. We feared to touch any thing, or go 
anywhere, without permisSion, lest in our igno- 
rance we should do something which they 
fancied would make the spirits angry. Once 
or twice my Burman coolies thus gave great 
offence. All live continually in the most ab- 
ject fear of evil spirits. This is the great 
obstacle to the success of missionary labor 
among them. 

Every evening at dusk a string is suspended 
across each doorway to keep spirits from 
entering at night. 

In calling from room to room, we were 
sometimes stopped at the entrance by a 
woman on guard, with the words, “ You must 
not come here: we’re eating” (a demon 
feast). Should any person who had no part 
in the feast go in, the spell would be broken. 

Heathen Karens suppose sickness and 
death to be the work of evil spirits. Accord- 
ing to their traditions, our first parents, after 
partaking of the forbidden fruit, were forsaken 
by God. Afterwards, when their child was 
ill, not knowing what to do, they went to 
Satan for advice. He gave them minute 
directions in regard to sacrificing a pig. His 
instructions have been handed down from 
generation to generation, and are carefully fol- 
lowed to this day. It is marvellous that they 
can put such implicit confidence in their hea- 
then rites, when they have continual evidence 
of their worthlessness. I said to the moun- 
tain people, “ How does it happen that you 
die? Here you are so exact in performing 


your ceremonies, that, if they have any power 
to avert death, I ought to see among you some 
aged people five or six hundred years old.” — 
“ Ah, if it hits that we live, we live ; if it hits 
that we die, we die,” was always the answer. 
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The weariness of their bondage to Satan, 
and the desire and expectation of something 
better, which many of the mountain Karens 
now manifest, are indications full of interest 
and encouragement. If Christians will but 
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furnish the money needed, and will join their 
prayers with their alms, there is every reason 
to hope that mission work among them will be 
successful. 


THE DOMINANT PURPOSE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


{Notr.— The following is extracted from the pages of a 
small missionary tract published some years ago by the A. B. 
C.F.M. The sentiments here enunciated and enforced are 
well worthy to be reproduced; and we are convinced, from 
what we hear in many quarters, that the “true and only office 
and work in missions to the heathen” needs to be re-asserted 
and maintained. Our heading is not the title of the tract from 
which we quote, for the tract has a wider scope of discussion ; 
but the quotation deals witlr the topic above given. In subse- 
quent pages of the same essay, this dominant purpose, or 
method of conducting foreign missions, is vigorously sup- 
ported by the writer. 


COMPARING the present period of the church 
with the apostolical, we come to two very dif- 
ferent results respecting our own age. One is, 
that the facilities enjoyed by us for propagat- 
ing the gospel throughout the world are vastly 
greater than those enjoyed by the apostles. 
The other is, that it is far more difficult now 
than it was then to impart a purely spiritual 
character to missions among the heathen. 

As to facilities, we have the advantage of 
the apostles in all respects, except the gift of 
tongues. The world, as a whole, was never 
before so open to the preacher of the gospel 
since the introduction of the Christian dispen- 
sation. The civilization, too, that is connected 
with modern science, is all connected also with 
Christianity in some of its forms. We should 
add, that the civilization which the gospel has 
conferred upon New England and its kindred 


communities is the highest and best, in a re- — 


ligious point of view, the world has yet seen. 
But, on the other hand, this very perfection 
of our own social religious state becomes a 
formidable hinderance to establishing such 
purely spiritual missions among heathen na- 
tions as were those of the apostolical times. 


_ Not that this is the only hinderance to this 


result: there are many others; but this is an 
important one. For the Christian religion is 
identified, in our conceptions of it from our 
earliest years, with the almost universal diffu- 
sion among its professors of the blessings of 
education, industry, civil liberty, family gov- 
ernment, social order, the means of a respect- 


able livelihood, and a well-ordered community. 
Hence our idea of piety in converts among the 
heathen very generally involves the acquisition 
and possession, to a great extent, of these 
blessings ; and our idea of the propagation of 
the gospel by means of missions is, to an equal 
extent, the creation, among heathen tribes and 
nations, of a highly improved state of society, 
such as we ourselves enjoy. And for this vast 
intellectual, moral, and social transformation, 
we allow but a short time. We expect the 
first generation of converts to Christianity, 
even among savages, to come into all our 
fundamental ideas of morals, manners, political 
economy, social organization, right, justice, 
equity; although many of these are ideas 
which our own community has been ages in 
acquiring. If we discover that converts under 
the torrid zone go but half clothed; that they 
are idle on a soil where a small amount of 
labor will supply their wants ; that they some- 
times forget the apostle’s cautions to his con- 
verts, not to lie one to another, and to steal no 
more, in communities where the grossest vice 
scarcely affects the reputation ; and that they 
are slow to adopt our ideas of the rights of 
man, — we at once doubt the genuineness of 
their conversion, and the faithfulness of their 
missionary instructors. Nor is it surprising 
that this feeling is strongest, as it appears to 
be, in the most enlightened and favored por- 
tions of our country; since it is among those 
whose privilege it is to dwell upon the heights 
of Zion, that we have the most reason to ex- 
pect this feeling, until they shall have reflected 
maturely on the difference there is between 
their own circumstances and states of mind, 
and those of a heathen and barbarous people. 
Now, the prevalence of these sentiments at 
home has exerted an influence on all the mis- 
sions. Nor is the influence new. It is seen 
in the extent to which farmers and mechanics 
—pious but secular men — were sent, many 
years ago, along with missionaries, to assist in 
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reclaiming the savages of the wilderness from 
the chase, and settling them in communities 
like our own —a practice now nearly discon- 
tinued, except where the expense is borne by 
the National Government. 

Unless this influence is guarded against by 
missionaries and their directors, the result is, 
that the missions have a twofold object of pur- 
suit: the one, that simple and sublime spirit- 
ual object of the ambassador for Christ, de- 
scribed by the Apostle Paul, which they ought 
to have, namely, “ persuading men to be recon- 
ciled to God ;” the other, the re-organizing, by 
various direct means, of the structure of that 
social system of which the converts are mem- 
bers. Thus the object of the missions becomes 
more or less complicated, leading to a burden- 
some and expensive course of measures for 
its attainment. 

We invite attention, therefore, to what is 
conceived to be our true and only office and 
work iit missions to the heathen. “ Now, then, 
we are ambassadors for Christ ; as though God 
did beseech you by us, we pray you, in Christ’s 
stead, be ye reconciled to God.” The ambas- 
sadors here spoken of were missionaries, — 
missionaries to the heathen, for such were 
Paul and his associates; sent, instead of Christ 
the Mediator, on a ministry withheld from an- 
gels, to plead with rebellious men to become 
reconciled to God. They are ambassadors 
sent on the same general errand that brought 
the Lord Jesus from heaven; and their com- 
mission is to proclaim abroad the fact, history, 
design, and effect of his atonement, and bring 
its renovating power to bear as widely as pos- 
sible upon the human race. 

It will be necessary to dwell a short time on 
the leading aspects of this enterprise. And, — 

1. The vocation of the missionary who is 
sent to the heathen is not the same with that 
of the settled pastor. 

The work of human salvation is one of vast 
extent, whether we regard the time it is to 
occupy, the objects upon which it operates, 
the agents it employs, or the results which are 
to be accomplished. And it is performed with 
that regard for order and gradual development 
which generally characterizes the works of God. 
Upon the Lord Jesus it devolved to make the 
atonement, thus preparing the way, as none 
else could do, for reconciling man to his Maker ; 
and then he returned to the heaven whence he 
came. Upon his immediate disciples it then 
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devolved to make poclamation of the atone- 
ment, and its kindred and dependent doctrines, 
throughout the world, the whole of which 
world, excepting Judza, was then heathen. 
This they were to do as his representatives 
and ambassadors ; and, to expedite the work, 
they were furnished with the gift of tongues, 
and an extraordinary divine influence attended 
their preaching. Their commission embraced 
only the proclamation of the gospel, and plant- 
ing its institutions. As soon as the gospel by 
their means had gained a footing in any one 
district of country, they left the work in charge 
to others, called elders, and also bishops or 
overseers of the flock and church of God, 
whom they ordained for the purpose. Some- 
times they did not remain even long enough to 
provide spiritual guides for the churches they 
had planted. “For this cause,” says Paul to 
Titus, “left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldst 
set in order the things that are wanting, and 
ordain elders in every city, as I had appointed 
thee.” The elders were the pastors of the new 
churches. Elsewhere the apostle speaks of 
different departments of labor and influence 
assigned to the ministers of Christ. He says 
that, when Christ ascended up on high, he gave 
gifts unto men, —to some apostles, to some 
prophets, to some evangelists, to some pastors 
and teachers. Whatever was the peculiar 
office of “ prophets ” and “ teachers,” none can 
doubt that “ evangelists”? were fellow-laborers 
of the apostles in the missionary work, and 
that “pastors” had the stated care and instruc- 
tion of particular churches. Now, mission- 
aries are the true and proper successors of the 
apostles and evangelists, more properly of the 
latter ; and their sphere of duty is different 
from that of pastors, who may be regarded as 
the successors, in their sacred functions, of 
the elders and bishops. It enters into the 
nature of the pastor’s relation, that he remain, 
or be intended to remain, long the spiritual 
instructor of some one people. It is indeed as 
really his business to call sinners to repentance, 
as itis that of the missionary; but owing to 
his more permanent relations, and to the fact 
that he is constituted the religious guide and 
instructor of his converts during the whole 
period of their earthly pilgrimage, his range of 
duty in respect to them is more comprehensive 
than that of the missionary in respect to his 
converts. The pastor is charged, in common 
with the missionary, with reconciling men to 
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God; and he has also an additional charge, 
arising from the peculiar circumstances of his 
relation, with respect to their growth in grace 
and sanctification. But the missionary’s great 
business, in his personal labors, is with the 
unconverted. His embassy is to the rebel- 
lious, to beseech them, in Christ’s stead, to be 
reconciled to God. His vocation, as a soldier 
of the cross, is to make conquests, and to go 
on, in the name of his divine Master, “con- 
quering and to conquer;” committing the 
security and permanency of his conquests to 
another class of men, created expressly for the 
purpose. The idea of continued conquest is 
fundamental in missions to the heathen, and is 
vital to their spiritual life and efficiency. It 
will doubtless be found, on inquiry, that mis- 
sions among the heathen have always ceased 
to be healthful and efficient, have ceased to 
evince the true missionary spirit in its strength, 
whenever they have’ ceased to be actively ag- 
gressive upon the kingdom of darkness. 

In a word, the missionary prepares new 
fields for pastors; and when they are thus 
prepared, and competent pastors are upon the 
ground, he ought himself to move onward, — 
the pioneer of Christian institutions, and in 
effect of a Christian civilization; but in office, 
work, and spirit, an ambassador for Christ, to 
preach the gospel where it has not been 
preached. And, whatever may be said with 
respect to pastors, it is true of the missionary, 
that he is to keep himself as free as possible 
from entanglements with literature, science, 
and commerce, and with questions of church- 
government. politics, and social order. For,— 

2. The object and work of the missionary 
are pre-eminently spiritual. 

He who devotes himself to the work of for- 
eign missions comes thereby under peculiar 
engagements and obligations. His situation 
is in some important respects peculiar com- 
pared with that of any others. His sphere of 
action lies beyond the bounds of his native 
land, beyond the bounds of Christendom, 
where society, and the family, and human na- 
ture lie all in ruins. As the great Originator 
and Lord of the enterprise came from the 
realms of heavenly blessedness to this world 
when it was one universal moral waste, so his 
representatives and ambassadors have now 
to go from those portions of the earth that 
have been illuminated by his gospel, to regions 
that are as yet unvisited by these benign influ- 
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ences. They are therefore required pre-emi- 
nently to renounce the world. From the na- 
ture of the case, they make a greater sacrifice 
of worldly blessings than their brethren at 
home can do, however much disposed. They 
forsake their native land, and the loved scenes 
of their youthful days. Oceans separate them 
from their relatives and friends. They en- 
counter torrid heats and strange diseases. 
They traverse pathless wilds, and are exposed 
to burning suns and chilling night-damps, to 
rain or snow. Yet these things, when in their 
most repulsive forms, are reckoned by mission- 
aries as the least of the trials appertaining to 
their vocation. The foreign missionary’s great- 
est sacrifices and trials are socia/ and religious. 
It is here that he has a severity of trial which 
even the domestic missionary ordinarily cannot 
have. Whatever the devoted servant of Christ 
upon the frontiers may endure for the present, 
he sees the waves of a Christian civilization 
not far distant, and rolling onward, and knows 
that there will soon be all around him gospel 
institutions and a Christian community. But 
it is not so with the foreign missionary. It 
requires great strength of faith in Christ for 
him to look at his rising family, and then with 
unruffled feelings towards the future. True, 
he sees the gospel taking hold of minds and 
hearts in consequence of his ministry, and 
souls converted and reconciled to God; he 
gathers churches; he sees around him the 
germs of a future Christian civilization. But 
then, owing to the imperfect and disordered 
state of society in heathen communities, he 
dares not anticipate so much social advance- 
ment for two or three generations to come, as 
would make it pleasant to think of leaving his 
children among the people for whose spiritual 
well-being he delights to spend his own 
strength and years. And then his heart 
yearns ofttimes to be braced and cheered by 
social Christian fellowship of a higher order 
than he finds among his converts from hea- 
thenism. It is not the “ flesh-pots of Egypt” 
he looks back upon, nor any of the pleasant 
things that used to gratify his sezses in his 
native land; but he does sometimes think of 
the kindred spirits he would find in that land, 
and of the high intellectual and spiritual fel- 
lowship he would enjoy in their society, and 
how it would refresh and strengthen his own 
mind and heart. Often there is a feeling of 
weakness and faintness arising from the want 
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of such fellowship, which is the most painful 
part of his sufferings. The foreign missionary 
is obliged, indeed, to act pre-eminently upon 
the doctrine of a future life, and of God’s 
supreme and universal government, and to 
make a deliberate sacrifice of time for eternity, 
and of earth for heaven. And this he does as 
an act of duty to his Redeemer, for the sake 
of extending the influence of his redemption, 
and bringing its reconciling and saving power 
to bear upon the myriads of immortal souls 
dwelling beyond the utmost verge of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

And thus the foreign missionary is driven, 
as it were, by the very circumstances of his 
position, as well as led by his commission and 
his convictions of duty, to concentrate his at- 
tention and energies upon the SOUL, ruined 
though immortal. And truly it is a vast and 
mighty ruin he beholds — more affecting to 
look upon, in the light of its own proper eter- 
nity, than would be the desolation of all the 
cities in the world. It is too vast a ruin for a 
feeble band to attempt the restoration of every 
part of it at once. As Nehemiah concentrated 
his enérgies upon rebuilding the walls of the 
city of his fathers, rightly concluding that if 
the walls were rebuilt, and threw their encour- 


aging protection around, the other portions of 


the city would rise of course ; so the mission- 
ary, as a thoughtful and wise man, sets him- 
self to reconcile the alienated heart to God, 
believing that that point being gained, and the 
principle of obedience implanted, and a highly 
spiritual religion introduced, a social renovation 
will be sure to follow. He considers not, there- 
fore, so much the relations of man to man, as 
of man to God; not so much the relations and 
interests of time, as those of eternity; not so 
much the intellectual and social degradation 
afd debasement, the result of barbarism or of 
iron-handed oppression, as the alienation and 
estrangement of the heart of man from his 
Maker, and the deadly influence of hateful 
and destroying passions upon his soul. As, 
when a house is burning in the dead of night, 
our first and great concern is not for the house, 
but for the sleeping dwellers within, so the 
missionary’s first and great concern is for the 
soul, to save it from impending wrath. 

And the means he employs in this ministry 
of reconciliation are as single and spiritual as 
is the end he has in view. He preaches the 
cross of Christ. The Apostle Paul declares 
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that this was his grand theme. And it is re- 
markable how experience is bringing modern 
missionaries to the same result. Their grand 
agent is oral instruction; their grand theme 
is the cross. And now, perhaps not less than 
in the days of the apostles, the Holy Spirit 
appears to restrict his converting influences 
among the heathen chiefly to this species of 
agency, and to this grand theme. Excepting 
in the schools, the usefulness of books is 
chiefly with those whose hearts have been in 
some measure moved and roused by the 
preached word. It appears to be the will of 
the great Redeemer, who came in person to 
begin the work, that his salvation shall every- 
where be proclaimed in person, by his ambas- 
sadors, and that his message of grace shall 
have all the impressiveness of look, and voice, 
and manner, which they are able to give it. 
After the manner of their illustrious predeces- 
sor, they must teach publicly, and from house 
to house, and warn every one personally, night 
and day, with tears. The necessity of this, in 
order to reconcile rebellious men to God, has 
not been diminished by the multiplication of 
books through the press. Well-authenticated 
cases of conversion among pagans, by means 
of books alone, not excepting even the Scrip- 
tures, are exceedingly rare. By the divine 
appointment, there must also be the living 
preacher; and his preaching must not be 
“with the wisdom of words, lest the cross of 
Christ should be made of none effect.” 

We see, then, the high spiritual calling of 
the missionary. At the very threshold of his 
work, he is required, in a pre-eminent degree, 
to renounce the world. His message, wherein 
lies his duty and all his hope of success, is ~ 
concerning the cross of Christ; and the object 
of it is to restore the lost spiritual relation be- 
tween man and God. The impression he is 
designing to make is directly upon the soul. 
And his work lies so altogether out of the 
common range of worldly ideas, and even of 
the ideas of many professed Christians, that 
multitudes have no faith in it; it is to them 
like a root out of a dry ground, and they see 
no form nor comeliness in it, and nothing that 
should lead them to desire it. Nor is it until 


‘the civilizing results come out, that these un- 


sanctified or very partially sanctified persons 
can give the missionary work any degree of 
their respect. 
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MONEY IN MISSIONS. 


BY REV. ARTHUR SMITH. 


THERE is an irresistible tendency among 
many friends of missions, to gauge all progress 
by statistics. So many years of labor,.so 
many agents sent out, so many printed pages, 
so many catechists, so many pupils in schools, 
so many miles of touring and days of preach- 
ing, most of all so many baptisms ; and of such 
is the kingdom of heaven. Such persons nat- 
urally criticise missions to the Chinese, because, 
after long years of sowing and watering, no 
such harvest is yet obtained as in the islands 
of the Pacific Ocean. But these island races 
are rapidly fading away, while there is no ap- 
parent reason why the ancient, black-haired 
race of the Flowery Land may not outlast the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

It cannot be denied that the progress of mis- 
sions to the Chinese has been by no means all 
that could be desired; but that progress has 
been at least real. The last war between the 
western powers and China, in 1860, opened to 
foreign residents the two great provinces of 
Chihli and Shantung. Into this broad field, 
the different missionary societies promptly en- 
tered, — societies which are now represented 
by more than forty ordained missionaries, be- 
sides many single ladies. Of these societies, 
many have accomplished an important work ; 
and some have met with what even men of the 
world call success. It deserves notice, that 
the greatest apparent results thus far have 
been achieved by the smallest society of all, 
which supports only one foreign mission and 
only three missionaries. Nearly all of these 
missions have more or less efficient native 
helpers ; and some of them have established 
schools for training more. Until now the 
work has been largely one of laying founda- 
tions; but, now that the foundations are 
substantially laid, the strictest business prin- 
ciples demand expansion, and not retrench- 
ment. In order to this, it is vital that the in- 
come of the societies should be subject to no 
serious fluctuations. A mill whose wheel is 
turned by a mountain stream which is liable to 
be dry several months of every year can never 
be depended upon for grist, whatever may be 


the abilities of the miller, the quality of the mill- 
stones, or the grade of his wheat. A church 
whose domestic contributions vary from thirty 
to fifty per cent can never be secure, in enlar- 
ging its operations, that it may not be stranded 
by some refluent financial wave, and all its be- 
nevolent enterprises wrecked. The principles 
which apply to a local church apply with far 
greater force to missions, which are highly 
organized church work, prosecuted at a dis- 
tance from the base of supplies, and requiring 
a high degree of regularity and system. Mis- 
sion estimates for appropriation are made on 
the basis of actual needs. No brick can be 
removed, without weakening and endangering 
the arch. If retrenchment is ordered, then 
preaching-tours must stop. If preaching-tours 
stop, the progress of the gospel stops with 
them. The little flocks already gathered may 
be dispersed, or devoured by hungry wolves in 
sheep’s clothing. If retrenchment is ordered, 
the native helpers, trained with so much care 
and patience, must be dismissed. This is to 
cripple the right arm of missions, to set adrift 
the oars, when the sea is rough and the wind 
high. 

Douglas Jerrold once received for his com- 
pendious “ Advice to Persons about to Marry: 
Don’t,” the sum of five pounds, which was 
the largest price ever paid for a literary produc- 
tion of equal length. But, if a like incisive dis- 
suasion could be brought effectively to bear 
upon the Christian sagacity of those who con- 
template beginning retrenchment with mis- 
sions, it would be a golden apple in a silver 
frame. A Congress which reduces the salaries 
of foreign ministers, and abolishes consulates 
which appear unimportant only because they 
are remote, in order to blow on a party trumpet 
the falsetto note of reform, achieves no reputa- 
tion either for statesmanship or patriotism. 
But to fail to send proper supplies to an army 
at the front, in actual conflict with the enemy, 
is this not disloyalty to the Captain under 
whom we serve? 

Many vigorously object to “chronic indebt- 
edness,” and cordially hate special “ appeals.” 
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Yet these are nearly certain to be among those 
who render them inevitable, by compelling 
secretaries of the Board to “ walk by faith in 
the month of August,” and sometimes for 
eleven other months besides. Special appeals 
must be classed among the luxuries of mis- 
sionary work ; for necessary they certainly are 
not. They may be henceforth avoided in either 
of two ways. Let the secretaries and pruden- 
tial committee regard themselves as strictly 
the almoners of the benefactions of the 
churches. Let them take such things as are set 
before them, and be thankful. If the churches 
subscribe half a million of dollars, let this sum 
be joyfully disbursed. But if the aggregate, 


including legacies, falls below three hundred 
thousand dollars, let them remember that the 
lot is cast into the lap, but the whole disposing 
thereof is of the Lord, and we ought not to 
attempt to frustrate the divine decree. Let the 
secretaries regard themselves as hired clerks, 
engaged to transact whatever business, be it 
more or less, is put into their hands ; and let 
the missionaries consider themselves as sala- 
ried disputants, to maintain a certain set of 
theological theses : and all special appeals will 
cease. A still better way, however, to stop 


appeals, is to render them unnecessary, by 


anticipating them. 


RESULTS OF MISSION WORK IN CHINA. 


[The questions and answers couched in the following arti- 
cle were prepared by Rev. Mr. Baldwin, Missionary of the 
American Board.] 

I, What has been accomplished ? 

Answer.— Although the first Protestant 
missionary to the Chinese landed at Canton in 
1807, and about sixty missionaries were sent 
from Europe and America between 1813 and 
1842 to China and to the Chinese settle- 
ments in Java, Siam, and the Straits, the real 
era of the commencement of Protestant mis- 
sionary labor in China is the year 1842, in 
which the treaty with Great Britain was signed, 
which opened the “five ports” to the com- 
merce of the world. Our missionaries were 
then permitted to enter at all the open ports 
with the word of life. A long period of pre- 
paratory work was then entered upon, — break- 
ing down the prejudices of a people for 
centuries secluded from the rest of the world, 
overcoming the superstitions of the masses, 
and undermining their faith in idolatry. While 
this work was going on—for ten or twelve 
years — there were scarcely any converts ; so 
that nearly all the converts have been received 
within the last sixteen years, and by far the 
larger part of. them within the last seven 
years. The following table will show the 
ratio of increase during the last eighteen 
years : — 


In 1853 the number of native Christians was . 351 
1864 “ “ “ “ 2,607 


The present number is very nearly 8,000 


But we should get a very inadequate idea of 
the work done, if we were to look only at the 
number of communicants. Over five hundred 
different books have been printed in the 
Chinese language by Protestant missionaries, 
including the Sacred Scriptures, commen- 
taries, theological, educational, linguistic, his- 
torical, geographical, mathematical, astronomi- 
cal, and botanical works, — books ranging in 
size and importance from the child’s primer to 
Dr. Martin’s translation of Wheaton’s “ Inter- 
national Law,” Dr. Hobson’s medical and 
physiological works, and Mr. Wylie’s transla- 
tion of “ Euclid’s Geometry ” and ‘ Herschel’s 
Astronomy.” 

Besides, the vast advance made in eradicat- 
ing the prejudices of the people, securing their 
confidence, and gaining entrance into the inte- 
rior, is to be taken into the account. The 
fact that fifty thousand native patients are 
annually treated in the Protestant missionary 
hospitals is also full of significance. 

It is a common thing for us to meet with 
people who now say that for eight or ten or 
more years they have not worshipped idols ; 
that they were convinced by preaching that 
they heard, or books that they received so 
long ago, that idolatry was wrong, and had 
given itup. We find them now, in interior 
cities and villages, ready to become adherents 
to the gospel of Christ. 

II. What are our prospects for the future ? 

Answer. — Rev. M. J. Knowlton, of Ningpo, 
calls attention to the fact, that of late the num- 
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ber of out-stations, of native preachers, and of 
converts, has doubled once in a period of a 
little over three years ; and that we may rea- 
sonably expect that by the year Igoo the native 
Christians will number over two millions. 
Bishop Kingsley, in addressing the native 
Methodist preachers at Foochow, in 1869, re- 
minded them that there were more Methodists 
then in Foochow than there were in America 
a hundred years before. Let this fact be 
borne in mind, viz.; that, although the Chi- 
nese move slowly, when they begin to move 
they move in masses ; and there is no reason 
why this rule may not operate to the advantage 
of Christianity. In the Foochow mission of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, we had last 
year nine hundred and thirty-one members 


and nine hundred and sixty-nine probationers, - 


showing the work of the year preceding to 
have equalled in the number of converts all 
the years of the mission’s history that had 
gone before. Such facts as these will have 
weight with all thinking minds. 

III. What is the character of Chinese con- 
verts ? 

Answer.— As among converts at home, 
there is every variety of character among 
them ; but, in general, they are faithful, earnest, 
devoted men. The difference between them 
and their Pagan neighbors is marked. The 
Pagan neighbor is dirty: the Christian is 
clean. The Pagan lies, and delights in lying : 
the Christian becomes truthful. The Pagan 
treats his wife as a slave: the Christian treats 
her as an immortal being. The Pagan regards 
the birth of a daughter as a calamity: the 
Christian welcomes the little girl, and tries to 
prepare her for a useful life. 

One of our native Christians at Foochow 
went on Saturday to an American mercantile 
house with samples of tea. The agent in 
charge said, “ Come to-morrow.” The native 
replied, “ To-morrow is Sunday, and I never 
transact business on God’s day.” (Some in- 
cidents of this kind may go far to account for 
the asserted fact that merchants do not expect 
great things from the missionaries.) 
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“When Li Cha Mi, a few weeks ago, was 
stoned by persecutors until he was nearly 
dead, and afterwards, in attempting to elude 
his pursuers, fell over-a precipice twenty feet 
high, while he was falling he prayed, “ Lord 
have mercy upon them, and forgive them.” 

After Ling Ching Ting had been beaten 
with two thousand stripes, as soon as he was 
able to move, he returned to the place where 
he had been beaten, and preached the gos- 
pel so faithfully, that some of the very men 
who brought that trial upon him were con- 
verted. 

When Hii Yong Mi was driven from his 
home by a mob, and his wife cruelly outraged, 
they both held steadfast to their faith in Christ, 
emulating the spirit of Job, — “ Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 

When oid Father Ling, at Kucheng, was 
told by heathen friends, “ You must not try to 
give up opium-smoking now, after forty years’ 
practice ; it will kill you,” his reply was, “I 
belong to Jesus: I have promised to give up 
every sin. I would rather die trying to conquer 
this sin than live an opium-smoker.” 

I speak only of men I have personally 
known, whose Christian character commands 
my admiration, and whose Christian lives are 
evidence of the genuineness of. their pro- 
fession. 

IV. What is the rank of Christian converts 
in Chinese society ? 

Answer.— As yet “not many mighty, not 
many noble, are called.” It is still true that 
“this sect is everywhere spoken against,” by 
the haughty literati, by wicked Pagans, and by 
licentious foreign traders. Yet in China, as 
everywhere else, Christianity elevates its sub- 
jects. They grow not only in grace, but in 
knowledge, in influence, in relative position ; 
and, it God still chooses “the foolish things 
of the world to confound the wise,” and “the 
weak things of the world to confound the 
mighty,” in order “that no flesh should glory 
in his presence,” why, the best thing that we 
can do is to fall in with his arrangement. 
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MR. HAEGERT’S WORK AMONG THE SANTHALS. 


[Note. — We find the following deeply interesting narra- 
tive in a recent number of “The Christian Spectator,” pub- 
lished in Calcutta.] 


Mr. A. HAEGERT is a German by birth ; and 
he came out to India some years ago asa 
young adventurer in search of worldly gain ; 
and, although he did not succeed in accumulat- 
ing a fortune, yet he was not without success 
during his secular career. His sterling integ- 
rity, pleasing manners, and business-like hab- 
its, always won for him the esteem of his em- 
ployers, so that he had raised himself into a 
position of trust under Government before he 
thought it his duty to give up all for the gos- 
pel, and devote his life to missionary labor 
among the heathen. 

His heart was greatly drawn towards the 
Santhals ; and he became increasingly anxious 
to resign his situation, and devote his life to 
mission labor among that people. While I 
fully appreciated his motive, and deeply sym- 
pathized with his desires, I at the same time 
did not encourage him in his proposal to be- 
come a missionary ; for I was under the im- 
pression that the somewhat singular hesitancy 
of speech under which he labored would prove 
an effectual hinderance to his ever being able 
distinctly to pronounce the difficult dialect of 
the Santhals. I did not at first wish to tell 
him plainly that he could never preach to the 
people so as to be properly understood by 
them: so I hinted that the language was very 
difficult, and perhaps he might not be able to 
master it. He, however, thought that, if God 
was sending him to the Santhals, he could 
enable him to speak to them of Christ. I now 
put before him his temporal prospects under 
Government, and the great disparity there 
would be between his present income and the 
small subsistence-allowance he would get as a 
missionary to the Santhals ; to which he said, 
“Money is no object with me; money is not 
worth living for: but to serve Christ and save 
souls is an object worthy of life. As for my 
support, food is all I need ; and I have money 
enough myself to supply me for some years in 
food ; and, when my supply is gone, no doubt 
God will provide,” &c. 

I now told him plainly what my fears were 
regarding his difficulty of distinct articulation ; 


and I said that my belief was, that he could 
never so conquer this organic defect as to be 
able to preach ixfelligibly to the Santhals. I 
saw that this argument told uponhim. He 
seemed sad and thoughtful, and said but little 
to me at the time ; and I found afterwards that 
his heart was too full to speak to man, but he 
went home, and rolled his burden upon the 
Lord. 

Some weeks after this I had occasion to ask 
him to conduct a cottage prayer-meeting for 
me, while I had an engagement to preach else- 
where. On the following morning he called 
upon me, and appeared unusually happy. After 
some inquiry about the prayer-meeting, he 
said smilingly, “ We had a very good meeting ; 
at least, it was very good for we. You know 
that you have told me that my imperfect speech 
was a hinderance to my becoming a preacher 
to the Santhals. This has been a heavy bur- 
den on my heart; and I have many times of 
late prayed God to remove it, but without suc- 
cess. Last night, however, the brethren joined 
with me in special request to God in this mat- 
ter; and I feel that my tongue is set free, and 
that I am now able to speak more clearly than 
I used to. Don’t you think so too?” 

After his calling my attention to his manner 
of speech, I certainly thought there was a de- 
cided improvement in his articulation; and I 
could see no other way of accounting for it 
than that which he told me,—the result of 
united, believing prayer ; and as what appeared 
tome to have been an effectual hinderance in his 
way to mission labor had now been removed, in 
answer to prayer, I could no longer discourage 
my young friend in his ardent desire to become 
a preacher to the heathen. The brethren at 
“ Ebenezer ” gladly accepted of his offer of ser- 
vice; and, after due arrangements were made, 
he proceeded to his new work with a joyful 
heart, and was able, in the course of a few 
months, to begin to speak of the love of Christ 
to the Santhals in their own strange and diffi- 
cult dialect. 

After two years’ work in connection with the 
brethren at Ebenezer, it was agreed that Mr. 
Haegert should leave that part of the country, 
and labor among the Santhals elsewhere on 
his own foundation, being no longer connected 
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with the “Indian Home Mission.” As he 
was anxious to secure a new field of independ- 
ent labor, having now a pretty fair knowledge 
of the language, and a little money of his own, 
to make a start on fresh ground, he went in 
search of a suitable locality in which to settle 
down to work; and he found that the neigh- 
borhood of Dhoodiani, where Mr. Cornelius 
had labored for a while under the Indian 
Home Mission, was a most favorable place for 
mission work to the Santhals, it being far re- 
moved from all other missions, and being also 
the centre of a district full of Santhali villages. 
As our young friend had no place to live in, 
he occupied, for a time, the little mud hut that 
had been forsaken by Mr. Cornelius when he 
left the place for Jamtara ; but as soon as prac- 
ticable he secured a plat of ground in a still 
more suitable situation outside the village of 
Keirabone; and there he built, at his own ex- 
pense, a little house for himself, with a room 
in which to hold divine service, and also 
wherein to collect the young for instruction. 
For some time he had to struggle hard against 
the prejudice and suspicion of the people ; but, 
being able to effect a few remarkable cures 
among the sick, they began to regard the 
stranger who had thus, as they thought, mys- 
teriously settled down amongst them, as a 
Jriend, so that they soon gave him a welcome 
to their villages and houses, and often resorted 
to him for medical aid, and help in trouble. 
Those who came from a distance, and were 
sick, he took into his little house until they 
improved, and gave them not only medicine, 
but food as well ; and, above all, directed them 
to Him who can heal the soul from the malady 
of sin. 

For a while they could only wonder who 
this white man was, and why he should be so 
kind to the poor and the distressed ; but, when 
they found out that he was but the humble 
disciple to Him who had given his own life a 
sacrifice for sinners, they began to ask more 
of the Master than of the servant; and, when 
told what a friend Fesus was to the helpless 
and the lost, they became anxious to know if 
he would pity ¢hem too, and save them from 
evil. Our friend had now a fair opening for the 
gospel of peace ; and he went about from village 
to village, with medicine to heal the sick, and 
the message of salvation to save the lost. In 
the beginning of April, 1875, Mr. Haegert be- 
gan work in Keirboni; and, on the 15th of 


Mr. Haegert’s Work 


among the Santhals. [November, 
May, God gave him the first signal of success, 
At that time he wrote to me thus: “I have 
blessed news: a mahajun, whose name is 
Bolai, has found peace in Christ. He has been 
reading a Bible he got from Cornelius, for 
years, and is well acquainted with it. Two 
years ago he refused to pay the customary 
tribute to the village idol ; on account of which 
his life was threatened, and the people said 
they would burn his house down. He had to 
apply to the commissioner for protection, and 
by degrees hostilities ceased. About fourteen 
days ago he received light and salvation ; and 
last Sunday I sold in his house sixteen Gospels 
to people who came to see me. In less than 
seven days I sold in all about forty Gospels. 

“ Also four other Santhals gave their hearts 
to Jesus, — three from Telia, and one from the 
village of Simla. Yesterday I had a long talk 
with them ; and, on asking one of them if he 
thought that his sins were forgiven, he ex- 
claimed, “ My sins are forgiven. I am so 
happy all day and night, that I cannot tell 
you.’” On the 12th of July he writes : — 

** Saturday last I sent a small tent to Telia ; 
and on Sunday morning I went there to bap- 
tize the candidates who had given evidence of 
faith in Christ. On arrival I found that one 
of them had been bound, and taken off by the 
head man to another village, to keep him from 
being baptized; but I went there, and got him 
released; and we all went to Telia, where ser- 
vice was conducted, after which six men and 
five women professed their faith in Christ by 
baptism. May God keep them for his name’s 
sake, and make them fruitful! They are the 
first who dared to do right. Their troubles 
are begun already. One has lost his -rice-field 
which he had cultivated for ten years ; anoth- 
er’s wife has left him, and the third’s wife is 
going to forsake him ; but God is with them, 
and all will be well.” 

And so it has proved. Several who drew 
back have again come forward, and have found 
peace in believing. Opposition is in a large 
measure giving way; and Mr. Haegert is 
cheered by addition after addition to the little 
flock which the Good Shepherd is gathering 
in from among the Santhals of this long- 
neglected district ; and we may hope shortly 
to see whole villages coming over to the Chris- 
tian faith. 

My colleague Mr. jones, and myself, were 
greatly delighted with what we saw of gospel- 
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work among these people, during our visit to 
Keiraboni in November last. It was quite 
evident that our devoted brother Haegert is 
doing a good and a great work; and we most 
cordially commend him and his labor of love 
to the sympathy and support of all who are 
interested in the spread of truth among the 
poor simple-minded sons and daughters of 
Santhalisthan. 

Weare glad to find that, although this de- 


voted young man is not connected with any 
missionary society, he has received tokens of 
sympathy and means of support from a num- 
ber of Christian friends in India; and it is to 
be hoped that now, when he has exhausted his 
own private funds, he will not want for means 
to carry on and extend the good work which 
has been so auspiciously begun, and so sig- 
nally blessed of God. 


OVER-SUPPLY AND UNDER-SUPPLY. 


A WRITER in “The Foreign Missionary ” 
(Presbyterian) states the case thus :— 


“Who that is conversant with our own land 
does not know that in many places there are 
three, four, or five struggling churches, most, 
if not all, aided by their respective boards in 
two hundred, three hundred, or four hun- 
dred dollars, each, where the whole com- 
bined would only make one strong, self-sus- 
taining church, and wherein the truth pro- 
claimed is substantially the same? Compare 
with this the supply for China, of less than 
one missionary for two millions, or five men 
for eight millions of Siam, or one man for over 
a million in Ratnagiri district, Western India ; 
and these are only specimens of vast moral 
wastes in Pagan and Mohammedan Jands, and 
the paucity of laborers in them. It was this 
over-supply and under-supply that has led 
more than one minister to give up his field of 
labor at home, and go far hence to the Gen- 
tiles ; but we would like to see more of it, and 
a greater readiness on the part of the home 
Church to provide the means for sending such 
to these needy fields. 

“ We would emphasize what we have already 
stated in this magazine, — that the equal dis- 
tributing of the gospel in all lands is the dom- 
inant idea of the New Testament. God has 
now no one particular spot to be cultured, and 
no one peculiar people to be over-abundantly 
supplied with gospel privileges: a// the world 
is emblazoned, yea, constitutes the life of the 
great commission! It admits of no excep- 
tions, and exalts no favored places or peoples. 
Our own land will be taken.care of in the very 


effort to give the gospel to others. Our coun- 
try first, simply as a rallying-cry, is selfish. 
It is not found in the great commission, nor in 
apostolic precept and example. We cannot 
glorify God without enjoying him. So we 
cannot act for the world’s evangelization with- 
out seeking and laboring for the welfare of our 
own land. 

“ How pitiable, in the light of the great spir- 
itual destitution in so many portions of our 
earth, is the following complaint! * Our hard- 
est field now is P——, and simply because we 
were two years behind the other denominations 
in occupying it’ And for what does P 
stand? For Persia, Papua, or New Guinea, 
Paraguay, Peru, Punjab, &c., or for Peking, 
Pernambuco, or Pegu? Oh, no! It was not 
for any of these countries with their millions, 
or even these cities, but for a little place out 
West with a few hundred people. 

“The question has been boldly asked by 
one, ‘ What right has any steward of the gospel 
to devote his life or his money to proselytism 
in Christian communities, in the interest of his 
particular sect, while three-fourths of the whole 
race are absolutely {unable to Jearn the first 
elements of saving truth for want of a teacher ?’ 
And we may ask, in view of these fearful and 
heart-breaking necessities, what right has the 
Church to go into hamlets and places fully 
occupied by an evangelical ministry, and add 
another, at great cost and sacrifice? Let us 
occupy moral wastes wherever found, — at 
home and abroad; but let us act as faithful 
stewards, seeking largely the good of those 
who are not reached with the truth, and who 
are perishing in their guilt.” 
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THIBET.* 


IT is pleasant to find one’s self travelling — in 
one’s easy chair, be it understood —in a coun- 
try that has not yet been vulgarized by rail- 
ways, and shot over by English sportsmen, 
and which can be reached only at the risk of 
one’s life. We well remember the respect we 
felt once for a traveller who had been at Con- 
stantinople, the awe almost that was struck 
into our souls at the sight of one that had been 
in Egypt, had seen the Pyramids, and even 
brought home a mummy. All that is long 
since gone by. Steam and the electric tele- 
graph have disenchanted the world, and left the 
imagination small room to run riot in. We 
shall soon know what are the soundings at the 
North Pole. Africa will briefly be triangulated 
and mapped out, and the great Timbuctoo and 
Capetown Railway, with branches to the At- 
lantic and the Indian Ocean, have its shares 
quoted on ’Change. It is no longer a ques- 
tion — 

“gens si qua jacet nascenti conscia Nilo.” 
No gryphon will ever again pursue the Aris- 
maspian to the shores of the frozen sea in pur- 
suit of his guarded gold, and amber will never 
drop again from the eyes of the sorrowing sea- 
bird. Sheffield cutlery and Lowell calicoes 
will flow like a sea over benighted Africa. 
The paradisiacal innocence which now broods 
over that continent, and forbids its sons and 
daughters to know that they are naked, will be 
hidden under a cloud of Manchester prints 
and Lawrence long-cloths. Du Chaillu will 
no more assist at weddings like the one he de- 
scribes in his travels, where “the bride was 
very simply dressed, — in fact, she was not 
dressed at all.” And this reminds us that the 
ancients were not so backward in matters of 
travel as we suppose, inasmuch as Hanno the 
Carthaginian, had seen the gorilla twenty-four 
centuries before Du Chaillu, and Herodotus 
had heard from African explorers of the two 
lakes which are the fountains of the Nile. And 
Prof. William Everett lately, in a paper read 
before the American Academy of Arts and 

* Narratives of the Mission of George Bogle to Thibet 
and of the Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa, Edited, 
with Notes, an Introduction, and Lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. 


Manning, by Clements R. Markham, C.B.,F.R.S. London ; 
Triibner & Co. 1876. 


Sciences, maintained that Aeschylus had heard 
from some precursor of Livingstone of the 
Zambesi. Indeed, African travel was as easy 
and safe twenty-three hundred years ago as 
now, if not easier, since Christian slave-dealers 
had not then aroused a barbarous prejudice 
against their race. 

Thibet—or as this book spells the good old 
word, Tibet —is as yet one of the few Indian 
countries which have not been overrun, either 
by English troops or English tourists. But 
half a dozen Englishmen have ever set foot 
upon its soil, and but one has been allowed to 
enter the sacred city of Lhasa, and to gaze on 
the holy face of the Grand Lama. The access 
to the country, either from the north by way of 
China, or from the south by the fearful passes 
of the Himalayas, is too difficult and danger- 
ous to tempt even English tourists and moun- 
tain-climbers to attempt the adventure. The 
barriers of the Himalayas are made doubly 
dangerous by the barbarous tribes which pos- 
sess the intermediate territory of Bootan, while 
the jealousy of the Chinese government throws 
all but insurmountable obstacles in the way of 
travellers through their domain. But the pov- 
erty of the country itself is perhaps its greatest 
safeguard from incursions from the side of 
Hindostan. Gold is found in moderate quan- 
tities ; and musk (for the musk-deer is one of 
the inhabitants of their mountains) and wool 
make the chief articles which the Thibetans 
have to offer in exchange for the objects of 
commerce they most affect. In former times, 
before the growth of the British power had 
excited the fears of their weaker neighbors, 
there was a considerable commerce carried on 
between Thibet and Bengal. These appre- 
hensions, and the occupation of the passes of 
the Himalayas by the Ghorkas more than a 
century ago, have effectually closed all com- 
munication between the two countries. War- 
ren Hastings conceived the idea, something 
more than a century since, of re-opening the 
commerce with Thibet thus interrupted; and 
the journey of Mr. Bogle was taken in the idea 
of bringing this about. He seems to have 
been a man formed by nature for this kind of 
diplomacy; and he formed the most friendly 
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personal relations with the Teshu Lama, only 
inferior in rank to the Dalai, or Grand Lama, as 
an incarnation of the divinity. But he was not 
allowed to proceed to the capital, and the 
scheme of Hastings came to nothing. Mr. 
Bogle’s most interesting narrative itself re- 
mained in the hands of his family as a private 
treasure for a hundred years, and has but just 
been made the property of the public through 
the intelligent interposition of Mr. Markham. 
The whole story of his adventures is as lively 
and picturesque as well can be, and tells us 
more of that strange land and its strange reli- 
gion and inhabitants than we can find else- 
where in so authentic a shape. 

But the traveller for whom we must confess 
that we feel the warmest regard, as being in- 
deed an earlier acquaintance, is Thomas Man- 
ning, who penetrated to Thibet, and even 
reached the capital and the presence of the 
Grand Lama, near forty years after the expe- 
dition of Mr. Bogle; for we knew him as a 
dear friend and correspondent of Charles 
Lamb, whose letters to him are marked by all 
the delicious whims and humors of which he 
was compact. He remonstrated with Man- 
ning on his frantic scheme of verifying the tale 
of “him who left half-told the story of Cam- 
buscan bold.” “ Believe me,” he says, “ there 
are no such things. A horse of brass never 
flew; a king’s daughter never talked with 
birds. These are all tales. Take hellebore ; 
pray to avoid the fiend ; read no more books 
of voyages — they are nothing but lies.” But 
it was of no use. Lamb’s advice went the way 
of most good counsel. The fiend was not to 
be resisted ; and he carried Manning away over 
high mountains into Thibet, disguised as a 
Chinese, and landed him at last in the holy city 
of Lhasa, and brought him face to face with 
the authentic incarnation of Buddha, the infal- 
livle head of the most numerous body of reli- 
gionists in the world. Thibet and its metrop- 
olis had been visited in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries by Jesuit missionaries, sent 
thither by the rival infallibility of Rome. Cath- 
olic missions were maintained at intervals 
down to about 1760, when the missionaries 
were sent out of the country. But Manning 
was the first and only Englishman that ever 
trod the sacred ground or gazed on the incar- 
nate deity. Within the last century the Mo- 
ravians, the most zealous and courageous of 
proselytizers next to the Catholics, have made 
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some attempts at establishing missions near 
the Thibetan territory. One such still exists at 
Lahaul, on British territory, from whence it is 
hoped they may be allowed to-pass over into 
Thibet. M. Jésche, one of these brethren, is 
the highest authority in Europe on the Thibe- 
tan language, and is now engaged in the prep- 
aration of a Thibetan and English dictionary. 
Mr. Manning dwells at some length on what 
is indeed obvious to the most casual observer, 
—the resemblance of the Thibetan Buddishm 
to Roman Catholicism in its observances and 
ceremonies. An infallible head, a holy army 
of monks and of nuns vowed to poverty and 
chastity, — or at least to celibacy, — the use of 
the rosary, pilgrimages, chanting of the liturgy, 
accompanied by music, burning of incense, 
the use of the bell during service, and some 
other particularities, make up a strong case of 
coincidence, if of nothing more, in support of 
the theory of some archzxologists that the 
Catholic ritual and hierarchy go back to India, 
the mother of the human race, and date from 
an epoch far anterior to Christianity or Juda- 
ism. The Thibetan method of continuing the 
succession of incarnations of Buddha is much 
to be preferred to that by which the Catholic 
Church ascertains the divine appointment of 
the infallible successor of St. Peter. Instead 
of a number of elderly gentlemen shutting 
themselves up in separate cells or chambers, 
and voting, as a general thing, for the most 
elderly of them all, so as to make the infallible 
successions as rapid as well may be, the Thi- 
betan ecclesiastics, who have the sacred office 
of observing into what new vessel the divine 
essence of Buddha has passed, examine the 
children which have come the newest from 
God, who is their home, while yet heaven lies 
about their infancy, and by certain unfailing 
signs decide which it is that received the in- 
spiration of the spirit of the departed Lama 
when it took leave of its last earthly tabernacle. 
Thus they provide, as far as human considera- 
tions may be supposed to influence so momen- 
tous a duty, for as long a vicegerency as 
possible. And to judge from the examples of 
the two Lamas described here, the expiring 
incarnate deity chose a goodly temple in which 
to renew its earthly abode. In 1783 Warren 
Hastings sent a second mission to the Teshu 
Lama, the incarnation of one of the divine 
emanations of Buddha, and the ambassador 
was admitted to the incarnate presence on the 
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4th of December, in that year. It was em- 
bodied in a child of eighteen months old, 
whom the envoy found seated on a throne, its 
father and mother standing on its left hand. 
He was told, that, though unable to speak, the 
Lama would understand whatever was ad- 
dressed to him; and accordingly the envoy 
made him a formal discourse, such as he would 
deliver to a full-grown prince. The child 
looked steadfastly all the while at the envoy, 
and nodded at the proper places as if he under- 
stood all that was said. “He was silent and 
sedate, and conducted himself with astonish- 
ing dignity and decorum.” He was a very 
handsome child, and lived long and reigned 
wisely over his people. The Grand Lama, of 
whom Manning had an audience thirty years 
later, was an equally charming child, though 
of the more mature age of seven years. Hav- 
ing prostrated himself and struck the ground 
three times with his forehead, the infant pontiff 
touched his bare head by way of benediction, 
and received the presents which were a part 
of the ceremony. “He had the simple and 
unaffected manners of a well-educated, princely 
child; his face poetically and affectingly beauti- 
ful. He was of a gay and cheerful disposition ; 
his beautiful mouth perpetually unbending into 
a graceful smile which illuminated his whole 
countenance.” The priests whose duty it was 
to learn the new residence of the deity must 
have been excellent judges of the human 
animal,— supposing them undirected by super- 
natural guidance. 

The Thibetans have various religious and 
secular practices, which differ from those of 
the nations with which we are better ac- 
quainted. One of the former of these is the 
labor-saving invention of praying by machinery. 
These excellent devices consist of cylinders, 
with a handle turning on an axis, containing 
prayers and devout sentences. Turning this 
machine is a substitute for repeating the pious 
contents. Some of them are portable, and can 
be turned mechanically while one is engaged 
in other occupations, so that the interests of 
the soul and of the body can be attended to at 
the same time. A still further improvement 
has been secured, by the use of streams, to 
turn larger and so more effectual prayer- 
wheels, — a use of water-power which even our 
manufacturers, who have laid their hands on 
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all our harmless water-courses and set them 
to work, have never even thought of. As these 
acts of devotion can thus be performed by 
water-power, steam would indefinitely increase 
the efficacy of the machinery should it be 
thought expedient to introduce this contrivance 
into our ecclesiastical economy. And as this 
intercession may be made vicariously, or by 
deputy, the organ-grinder might have a pray- 
ing-cylinder attached to his instrument of 
torture, and thus make some atonement for 
the wide-spread misery he occasions. The 
fair sex, we are happy to say, are treated with 
the courtesy and exemption from hard work, 
which, we flatter ourselves, is a special element 
of our own civilization. They do not seem to 
have arrived at the dignity of demanding a 
share in the government of mankind in the 
gross ; but, as they are allowed the privilege 
of as many husbands at once as they like, we 
may hope that they make themselves amends 
for that self-denial by exercising a stern juris- 
diction over mankind in the detail. They, in 
common with the inferior moiety of mankind 
in Thibet, resemble the eminent moralist, Dr. 
Johnson, in having “no passion for clean 
linen ;” and they as religiously abstain from 
the personal application of soap and water as 
the holy sisterhood into which St. Euphraxia 
entered, not one of whom had ever washed 
her feet, and to whom the bare mention of a 
bath was an abomination. One of our travel- 
lers prevailed on a particularly intelligent 
friend to try the daring experiment of washing 
his faceand hands. But the tempest of ridicule 
and contempt which this defiance of the time- 
hallowed institutions of his country brought 
about his ears was such that he made satisfac- 
tion for his apostasy, and forsook it forever. 
Now that the question of cremation as a 
speedy and effectual disposition of our de- 
parted friends is in agitation, it may be inter- 
esting to know how the Thibetans meet this 
inevitable emergency. They convey the dead 
body, after the funeral ceremonies have been 
performed, to a sepulchral mountain near by, 
where, after hewing it like a carcass fit for 
hounds, they leave it to be devoured by wild 
beasts and obscene birds. We beg not to be 
understood as approving of this custom, or 
recommending its general adoption. 
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MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mission to the Burmans. 
LETTER FROM MR. JAMESON. 
BAssEin, July 18, 1876. 

DuRING the past quarter I have pursued the 
plan indicated in my last annual report. I have 
visited frequently the churches in the district, and 
endeavored to become acquainted, as far as I 
could, with their condition and circumstances, and 
stir them up to earnest effort. In going and re- 
turning, I have also visited several villages where 
I have gone ashore, and preached, according to my 
custom. I have also made one excursion on 
beyond the churches, for the purpose of preaching 
in heathen villages. In this jungle work I find 
I have spent during the quarter thirty-seven days. 
Counting all the days of starting and of arriving 
home, about half my time has been thus occupied. 
My little boys have almost invariably gone with me 
in my boat. 

I have been specially gratified to find that I can 
work to good advantage in the jungle during these 
months of the rains, in which I have heretofore 
hardly ever undertaken the jungle work. I am not 
kept at home by school-work, as in previous years ; 
for I now have no school, and am thus able to be 
considerably abroad among the people, as I am 
glad to be. 

I have been permitted to baptize two men during 
the quarter ; one in the jungle, and one here in the 
city. In the jungle, a large crowd assembled to 
witness the baptism. I had a good opportunity to 
preach, which I tried to improve to some extent. 
Several days afterwards I was in another part of 
the district, in an opposite direction from home. 
In one house I found a man and his wife, who told 
me they were present at the baptism, and heard 
me preach. “What did Isay?” Iasked. “You 
said we must abandon our old religion, and believe 
in Jesus Christ.” Thus they seemed to have car- 
ried some truth with them to their distant home. 

I had explained to me recently, for the first time, 
a common formula of the call given by the crier on 
the occasion of a Buddhist funeral, when there is 
to be preaching bya priest. It was something like 
this: “Whether you dwell in a large house, a 
small house, a medium-sized house, or a hut, come 
and hear thelaw, Let the husband lead his wife by 
the hand, let them lead the children by the hand, 
and come and hear the law.” Would that the peo- 
ple might thus come to hear and believe the gospel 
of salvation ! 


LETTER FROM REv. J. R. HASWELL. 
Mau.tnain, July 12, 1876. 
I Am, and have been, able to preach most of the 
time for the last quarter, as often as I could get 


opportunity. Have enjoyed some most favorable 
chances to preach to heathen in connection with 
funeral services. I have been enabled, since re- 
turning home, to make arrangements for regular 
weekly preaching-services for the heathen at Dine- 
woonquin, two miles north-east, and Mopoon, four 
miles south. At the former city district I occupy 
our old schoolhouse ; in the latter, the house given 
by old Ko San Lone to the mission before he 
died. The old saint went home on the 31st May. 
We brought him up from Mopoon a few days be- 
fore he passed away, that we might give him better 
care. His death-bed was a triumph of grace, and 
deserves a separate and particular account, which 
I cannot give now, but will try to write out here- 
after. The old man was over eighty years old; he 
had long been sick. 

The boys’ school is full to overflowing, there 
having been a steady increase since my last report. 
The number on the rolls for June is 251. In spite 
of several “‘feast-days,” the average actual daily 
attendance for June is 206 3-11. The fees col- 
lected for May amounted to Rs. 131-8. It is a 
very sad fact, that there seems to be no disposi- 
tion to utilize this school as the basis of a respecta- 
ble effort for the education of Burmese. I do not 
hesitate to say that fact is a disgrace and a shame 
to missionaries on the field, and the Executive 
Committee in Boston, All are not conscious of it 
now ; but the time is coming, and that at no distant 
day, when, unless adequate means are taken soon, 
it will be plainly seen that a splendid opportunity 
has been needlessly wasted and lost. 


Mission to the Assamese. 
LETTER FROM Mrs. WARD. 
Srpsacor, Assam, June 14, 1876. 

FRIENDS are interested in hearing how a mis- 
sionary’s time is employed. I will try to give an 
idea of my busy life very briefly, under the follow- 
ing heads : — 

EuRASIAN CHILDREN.— First, a family of ten 
Eurasian children of ages ranging from two to 
fourteen years. The attention necessary to food, 
clothing, health, habits, conduct, &c., of this family, 
devolves on me. In this country, where wages are 
low, and where caste prevents a servant from doing 
more than one kind of work, ordinarily six or eight 
servants would be considered necessary; but 
native servants’ influence on children is ruinous 
to moral character: so I prefer to teach them to 
help themselves, and help each other, though it 
gives me additional care ; and I keep only the same 
two servants —cook and waterman — which I had 
when living alone. This family care is enough 
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to fill my heart and hands, if they were always in 
health ; but there is, — 

THE Sick.— Second, the additional care of 
attention to the sick. This is no small item of 
care, not only of the flock in my house, but for 
several Christian families around me; for weeks 
together not a day passes when I do not give 
medicine to one or another, and frequently six or 
eight times a day. The most common difficulties 
are fever, cough, diarrhoea. I often wish I had 
the qualifications of an M.D. ; but with the invalua- 
ble Pain Killer, and Dr. Jayne’s equally useful 
remedies, combined with personal experience, I am 
usually successful with ordinary ills. 

Boys’ SCHOOL. — Third, a school of about sixty 
boys, mostly Hindoos, Several young men are 
studying English; and to these I must give some 
attention, as the school-teacher does not understand 
English. At the opening of the school daily, I 
read a portion of Scripture, and explain briefly : 
then the school repeat after me the Lord’s Prayer. 
This done, the school proceed with their usual 
studies in the vernacular, taught by a Christian 
young man who improves opportunities for reli- 
gious and moral instruction. In addition to this 
school, I have had for three years a class of fine 
studious young men solely under my instruction ; 
but finding my cares increasingly heavy, and dis- 
appointed of assistance, about two months ago I 
was obliged to dismiss this class. 

GIRLS’ SCHOOL. — Fourth, a girls’ school num- 
bering from fifteen to twenty, opening at the same 
hour with the boys’ school. The Scripture instruc- 
tion, and prayer, is conducted by Mrs. Jane Mar- 
tin, who is amply qualified for the duty, having 
been in youth under Mrs, Whiting’s kind care and 
instruction, and since then a growing Christian 
woman. Returning from the boys’ school, I assist 
in teaching in this school in the vernacular and 
English, followed by one hour spent in needlework. 
In this school there are present daily three or four 
women who are diligently learning to read and sew. 
Ten of the number are boarding scholars. Day 
scholars are very irregular in attendance, and no 
scheme that I can devise is of any avail in secur- 
ing regularity: the boarding scholars are there- 
fore the only ones making genuine progress. 

HovusEBUILDING.— Fifth, housebuilding. With- 
in the past three months, good progress has been 
made in erecting an addition to the boarding school 
accommodations. The frame of a high-post house 
30 x 30 has been completed ; the roof thatched ; 
pillars built of brick to support the floor five feet 
high, so as to make the ground-floor useful, and 
the house essentially two-storied. This work 
would not be much care, even for a lone woman, 
where there were skilled and faithful laborers ; but 
here every little detail must come under my daily 
supervision, and to this must be added the great 
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difficulty in obtaining materials needful : altogether 
patience and perseverance are put into lively exer- 
cise. As to the expense of building this house, 
here let me remark, that nothing whatever has been 
appropriated by the Executive Committee for the 
purpose, though the necessity of aid has been urged. 
It was commenced with the promise of a donation of 
$250 from a neighbor and friend, a government offi- 
cer, interested in my work. He has suddenly died, 
and whether his heirs will pay the donation I am 
not certain; but the house is a great necessity, and 
must be completed, as only want of room prevents 
the boarding-school from being much larger, 
Will not some of those to whom God has intrusted 
the means, and who sympathize with the Saviour’s 
words, ‘‘It is not the will of our Father that one 
of these little ones perish,” send me help in this 
work of building, that the “ little ones” may be 
gathered in and saved? To save souls, this is our 
grand purpose ; and success is just as sure as that 
God is true, and the gospel the “power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth.” 

These Eurasians, or half-caste children, have 
mostly been solely under the influence of an igno- 
rant native mother, and are as essentially heathen, 
and in some sense more deplorably so, than the pure 
natives. For instance, 1 have two girls, sisters, 
I should think about twelve and fourteen years of 
age ; they came to me not knowing their alphabet 
in either English or the vernacular; their necks 
and arms were strung with charms to keep off evil 
or sickness. Their mother told them the “ mem 
sahab” would try to make them Christians, but 
not to listen: the Christian religion was not good, 
But “none of these things move me: ” faith lays 
hold of a Power that transcends the powers of dark- 
ness ; and neither the schemes of the. enemy shall 
avail, nor my poor unworthy efforts be unavailing, 
if this divine power be present. Now, to return 
from this digression, to enumerating the occupa- 
tions of my daily life, I might add, under this head, 
repairs and general cooly work on mission prem- 
ises constantly requiring attention, where material 
is frail and the climate destructive ; and, — 

CORRESPONDENCE. — Sixth, correspondence — 
This makes daily demands on my time, and must be 
sandwiched in between school-teaching, housekeep- 
ing, housebuilding, &c. There is necessarily con- 
siderable local correspondence with friends, neigh- 
bors, missionary associates at other statiuns, and 
others in Burmah, China, &c. ; and this is consider- 
ably increased by the correspondence now added 
with parents or patrons of the boarding-scholars ; 
then there is the home correspondence with the 
mission-rooms, children, relatives, and friends, and 
with societies, sabbath schools, and persons send- 
ing special donations for the work. 

Accounts, — Seventh, accounts. These, though 
not involving large amounts, are so minute in 
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detail, and come under so many different heads, that 
it requires constant vigilance to keep them straight. 
I must keep a separate account for housekeeping 
expenses for each of the ten boarding-scholars, for 
the native boarding-scholars, for school-teachers, 
Bible-women, for two women attending school for 
whose support funds have been put into my hands, 
for repairs, for housebuilding, with all the detailed 
account of laborers and purchase of material ; anda 
charge coming under either of these heads, if not 
noted at once, is forgotten amid the numerous 
other calls upon my attention. 

PRAYER-MEETINGS. — Eighth, female prayer- 
meeting Wednesday afternoon, and general prayer- 
meeting sabbath evening. I might add read- 
ing, as another demand on daily time. I owe it 
to myself to spend some time in this way, but it 
must be by improvising snatches of time; or 
when the still hours come, and all my flock are 
soundly sleeping, the regular visits of my old 
friend “The Watchman” bear me company till 
“Nature’s sweet restorer” comes uninvited to 
force the weary to rest. Many, many things not 
hinted at under these heads are constantly occur- 
ring to demand attention: still, a// for Christ is 
a motive-power full of fortitude and inspiration : 
so, rising at dawn, my heart goes out to God, that 

“ All my powers with all their might 
To his sole glory may unite.” 

I often think, with adoring gratitude, of the mer- 
cies that have followed me during these three 
years that I have been a widow, and labored 
alone with so many trials and cares. , Not for a 
day have I been entirely unfitted for duty by ill- 
ness; and I am surprised that now, in the hot 
season, I feel so much vigor, and am able to do so 
much. Daily I recognize an unseen Hand helping 
me; and to him be all the glory. Let me add, it 
has been a source of inspiration to me that I have 
been enabled, by economy and self-denial, to serve 
the cause these three years without salary or any 
draft on the mission treasury for my personal ex- 
penses. I praise God for the happy privilege of 
giving my life to the work, trusting that 

** He who has helped me hitherto 
Will help me all my journey through.” 


Plission to the Teloogoos. 


LETTER FROM MR. LOUGHRIDGE. 
ONGOLE, July 17, 1876. 

Last sabbath was our general meeting. Nearly 
450, perhaps quite that number, sat down to the 
communion, 68 of whom were baptized an hour 
before. Some were baptized a week previously: 
75 alltold. Perhaps 100 more are reported as de- 
siring baptism on the field. 

One of the seminary students, who had been out 
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teaching about sixty miles from Ongole, started in 
with his wife and ¢hirteen converts who had be- 
lieved through his labors. Thirty miles from here 
his wife was confined, and had to stop. What 
should he do? ‘*You must leave me here,” she 
said, “and go on to Ongole. If you stop, these 
people, who are ignorant and easily discouraged, 
will turn away to their villages. Leave me, and 
go with them.” Friday night they walked thirty 
miles; and Saturday morning he marched the 
whole party up to the veranda, and reported. Sab- 
bath evening they were baptized; and he started 
immediately back for his wife. This is only an 
example of the devotion of these preachers to their 
work, 


Mission to Germany. 
LETTER FROM REV. JOSEPH LEHMANN. 


BeERLIn, Aug. 16, 1876. 

My father wishes me to give you some more 
detailed accoynt of our late happy experience at 
the Hamburg Conference, supplementing what he 
has himself written to you. The reason of this is, 
that during his stay at Hamburg my father had an 
attack of his old complaint, — cardialgy and con- 
gestion of the brain, — which has made it necessary 
for him to withdraw for a few weeks from work, 
and go to the seaside, which he did yesterday. 

I perform my charge with very great pleasure, 
for the things I have to tell you are extremely 
pleasant ; and at the same time with some reluc- 
tance, for the transactions were rather intricate, 
and I have not much time to think of polishing my 
German-English. But, for the former, the thought 
comforts me that you are already so well acquaint- 
ed with the state of things that you will easily guess 
what may be wanting ; and, for the imperfections 
of my style, I rely on your kindness. Moreover, I 
have already written two reports on the Confer- 
ence, one published in the English “ Freeman” 
for Friday, Aug. 11, the other for our “ Missions- 
blatt ;” both of which you may perhaps have an 
opportunity to compare. 

CAUSES OF THE RECONCILIATION. — The origin 
of the great turn that has taken place may be 
traced, I think, to Prussia, and to the fairness and 
brotherly love of some of the leading brethren in 
‘our Association. You will perhaps remember that 
even at Dirschau, although defending their posi- 
tion as well as the three famous laws, the Regu- 
lating Brethren of our Association were yet willing 
to listen to the views of their opponents, and to 
make concessions. This has become much more 
so after the Conference. They have come to see 


more and more, that they had been rather too 
loyal on the side of Hamburg and Mr. Oncken, 
and that the laws were one-sided in favor of Ham- 
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burg. Probably the development of the Altona 
church in a very Christian spirit, and the unchris- 
tian harshness of the Hamburg church in rejecting 
their proposals, have strengthened this impression ; 
nor have your remonstrances, I dare say, been 
altogether in vain: so that our brethren have 
come to see that these laws implied an unscriptu- 
ral infringement of the liberties of the churches of 
Christ. Symptoms soon appeared of an unmis- 
takable change in several respects. A festival 
was held at Konigsberg (where Brother Berneicke 
is pastor), in which a great number of East Prussian 
pastors took part. A resolution was passed, that 
in the opinion of this meeting a// the former mem- 
bers of the Union were to be admitted to the 
Conference to be held at Hamburg ; that is, also 
those brethren who had been excluded from the 
South and Middle Association because of their 
open rejection of the three rules. Brother Her- 
mann Liebig, the present pastor of Stettin, a prom- 
ising and laborious preacher, who had defended 
the three laws at Dirschau quite valiantly, suddenly 
came forward with an essay, in which he explained 
the reasons why he intended to move the adolition 
of these laws at the approaching Conference. 
Brother Wiehler (Reetz), chairman of the Associa- 
tion, began also to make statements which were 
quite in favor of Altona. 

EFFORTS FOR PEACE. — You will easily imagine 
that such symptoms of change prompted my dear 
father all the more to go forward himself. He had 
already drawn up some articles of peace ; and these 
were now circulated among the Regulating Breth- 
ren of our Association. The result was, that an 
invitation was sent out by him to the leading 
brethren, and accepted by them, to have a prelimi- 
nary meeting of their own at Berlin, on their way 
to Hamburg; and permission was given to my 
father to invite Brother Kobner to be present also. 

This meeting was held on the 11th of July. It 
was not, however, quite as pleasant as my father 
had anticipated ; for it soon assumed the form of 
an inquisition into the inmost motives of the heart, 
conducted by the members of the committee 
against Brother K6bner and my father, on their 
behavior at the formation of the church at Altona, 
the reconstruction of the German Committee, and 
similar disagreeable matters. To have such ques- 
tions put to them by men so inferior to them in 
work and age, was a great trial to these veterans ; 
yet it was well that they stood the ordeal with meek- 
ness and patience, for many misconceptions were 
thus entirely removed. The brethren declared 
that they were perfectly satisfied now. The work 
of reconciliation had become very easy; and we 
all went to Hamburg with new hopes grounded on 
the fact that the great majority of Prussian depu- 
ties were for making peace, and that the number of 
Prussian Baptists was larger than all the rest. 
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DISAPPOINTMENT. — But the actual event was 
very different. It is true that when the Prussian 
Association held a preliminary meeting of its own, 
on the 15th of July, at Hamburg, introductory to 
the General Conference, the last difficulties were 
soon overcome, and all brethren shook hands and* 
made peace among themselves ; and similar scenes 
could be witnessed during the same time in the 
corresponding meeting of the North-western As- 
sociation. But a very different spirit prevailed 
in the Middle and South Association, as well as 
with the leading men of the Hamburg church and 
the whole Union. Brother Brucker, Secretary of 
the latter association, preached on Sunday, the. 
16th, in the Hamburg Chapel, from Gen. iii. 15, 
that there must be enmity and war without end ; 
and, when the Conference was actually opened on 
Monday the 17th, none but decided adherents of 
Hamburg were permitted to engage in prayer. 
They intended to fight; and so they did; for 
scarcely had the excluded brethren from the South 
handed in their testimonials, —they had only come 
on the assurance held out by Berneicke, Wiehter, 
and my father, that, as they had never yet been 
excluded from the Union, they would certainly be 
admitted to the Conference,—the whole Middle 
and Southern Association, as one man, raised a 
formal protest against their taking part in the 
transactions. They were no longer in their As- 
sociation, —so they argued,—and so neither 
were they in the Union. A long and very dis- 
agreeable discussion now began, which covered 
the whole ground of that of last year, and which 
availed very little, since there was no definite law 
in the constitution on the present question, and 
which was useless labor on our (the liberal) side, 
as it soon appeared that the Conference was 
packed, and that our opponents had the voting in 
their hands; for though the Prussian Association 
is five times larger in membership than the North- 
western, and six or seven times than the Middle 
and Southern Association, it was only represented 
by fifty-three deputies, while the North-western 
had fifty-seven, and the Middle and Southern had 
thirty-four. This fact was pointed out; but no 
corresponding action was taken. 

It was in this emergency that Brother Berneicke 
asked the Conference whether, as it was a case of 
discussion among brethren, the rule in Matt. xviii. 
was not applicable, or whether it would not be 
most scriptural to ask both parties in the South 
to meet first by themselves, in order that each side 
might confess its sins, and to try to conciliate their 
minds. This could not easily be refused. It was 
resolved upon; and, after some reluctance, both 
parties were talked over into willingness to meet 
each other. My father, as well as Brother Kébner, 
had intended to be present, during this Conference, 
as a listener; but as he was seized with the attack 
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alluded to above, just at this time, I was asked to 
go in his place. I was a spectator of a curious 
scene. The South and Middle Association con- 
ducted this interview in the most formal manners 
as if they were the judges, and their brethren 
criminals to be tried by them. The latter en- 
deavored to be as lenient as possible, but could 
not endure this treatment long; and the end was, 
that they left the meeting in indignation. Things 
were worse now than before ; but Brother Berneicke 
had a perseverance which was not soon to be dis- 
couraged. He argued, that now the second step 
foreseen in Matt. xviii. was to follow; that is, an 
attempt to conciliate both parties in the presence 
of other brethren, chosen by them, —that is, a 
committee. He once more got the Conference on 
his side. The committee was elected ; the chair- 
man was Rev. Mr. Bickel of Cleveland, O., 
editor of the “ Sendbote,” who visited the Con- 
ference. The brethren withdrew. The rest of 
the Conference, on the motion of Brother Peters 
of Schleswig, a man of remarkable faith, remained 
in the chapel to pray for success. y 

I confess that I had very little hope of an ami- 
cable settlement, from what I had seen. The 
North-western Association, and the Middle and 
Southern, were extremely unfair; besides, they 
had made up their minds not to allow any discus- 
sion on what had been decided in their Associa- 
tions. For instance, the North-western Associa- 
tion protested against the admission of Brother 
Bues, who was excluded from their Association, and 
had come nevertheless, The demand that a com- 
mittee should be nominated to examine his case, 
and the whole development of things at Bremen, 
raised quite a storm of indignation on their part. 
They had excluded him; and so the matter was 
settled. They got about eighty votes in favor of 
this standpoint, while the proposal to examine 
Bues’s case got only twenty-five. What was to be 
expected from so violent men? 

PRAYER AND ITS ANSWER. — However, we 
prayed. Our prayer-meeting lasted several hours. 
The interest began to flag. A subject of discussion 
was taken up: it was given up again, in order to 
pray more. But the time was spent, and the Con- 
ference was diminished. Had our prayer not been 
heard? The despondent looks of the brethren 
seemed to say, No. 

But it Aad been heard. For scarcely had the 
meeting begun to disperse, when the doors of the 
committee-room were opened. Brother Wiehler 
appeared, a smile, never to be forgotten, on his 
face ; Brother Bickel the same. The bell was rung, 
the Conference called to order ; and, with exulta- 
tion, the following was proclaimed : — 

“Full and perfect peace has been established 
between the parties in the South. The Association 
now withdraws the protest : not only so, they even 
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now move that their brethren should be admitted 
to the Conference. Both parties acknowledge the 
status guo, The Middle and Southern Association 
will be glad to receive their brethren into their 
former connection ; but, if they should prefer to 
form a new Association of their own within the 
Union, they will not object.” 

THE Lorp’s Doinc.—Such a glorious and 
quick settlement of the difficulties, no one certainly 
had ever anticipated. It was the Lord’s doing, and 
it was wonderful in our eyes. “ Praise God, from 
whom all blessings flow,” was sung with the great- 
est flow of feeling; and fervent prayers followed, 
in which my father (who had recovered a little, and 
was able to be present this day) engaged of his own 
accord, 

It was wonderful! How it was possible, is to 
me a mystery still. It was a victory of brotherly 
love over views and systems. Yet it had a very 
great bearing. It amounted to a practical resolve 
that Altona shall not divide our hearts, and that 
each church is at liberty to treat the brethren there 
as it pleases. From this very moment the trans- 
actions of the Conference became most pleasant 
and useful ; and it became evident that peace had 
really been restored, and that the prayers of so 
many years have at last been heard. 

After this victory, Brethren Leibig and Berneicke 
came forward with proposals to reform the whole 
constitution of the Union, so as to make it more 
liberal, and quite independent of any centre of 
power, as Hamburg had been formerly. A com- 
mittee was chosen, and some progress was made, 
even during the Conference. 

HAMBURG AND ALTONA.— But God had even 
greater things in store for us than these. The 
peaceful current went on in its course. After the 
peace of the Union had been made, Brethren Wieh- 
ler, Berneicke, and others, met Brother Rhode, 
pastor of the Altona church, at a festival of the Ham- 
burg Sunday school, which he attended as a guest. 
They at once introduced to him the subject of a 
reconciliation between Hamburg and Aftona as 
well. Of course he was not at all against it. Ulti- 
mately an old committee, chosen at the former 
Conference of 1873, was summoned again. Depu- 
tations from Hamburg, as well as Altona, were 
invited to attend it; and on Monday, the 27th of 
July, in the evening, after the general Conference 
had already been closed, a memorable session of it 
took place. The work of the peacemakers was 
not easy here, either ; but after a hot debate the 
Lord entered, and said, “ Peace be with you.” At 
twelve o’clock at night things took a pleasant turn. 
Both parties resolved to drop the question of right 
and wrong, and to forgive each other. It was now 


necessary only that the act of the deputation - 
should be formally indorsed by the two churches 
themselves. Brother Berneicke did not leave Ham- 
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burg till he had seen this happy’event realized also. 
On Sunday, Aug. 6, it was done. Brethren Braun, 
Hirsch, and others from Altona, were introduced 
to the church-meeting held in Hamburg. They 
confessed their sins; they received the same state- 
ments; and then Brethren Pielstick and Potters 
accompanied them back to the Altona church- 
meeting (Berneicke was present too), where the 
same scene was enacted, 

There is nothing left for me now but to say, 
Praised be the Lord! There is no doubt that this 
glorious event will be like dew on our churches. 
Every thing will now receive a new impulse. A 
wonderful strengthening of faith will follow from 
it. The Lord has done more than we expected. 
That the fever of agitation might be allayed at this 
Conference, some have hoped: that the thorn 
would be extracted from the wound also, no one, 
surely, has expected. 


Mission to France. 


LETTER FROM MR. VINCENT. 


Denain, Aug 25, 1876. 

A JoyruL SEAson, —I will tell you of a Chris- 
tian festival which we had on the 25th of July, at 
Tourcoing, a town of forty thousand inhabitants. 

After a solemn profession of faith, seven per- 
sons, all converts from Catholicism, were admitted 
to the newly formed church. They descended with 
courage into the baptismal waters, thus confessing 
themselves dead to the world, but alive to Him who 
died for them, and rose again. We were all deeply 
moved, It was a memorable day for the little 
church. ‘There were twenty-five of us to com- 
memorate the death of our Saviour for us. Many 
of the young brethren and sisters were affected in 
contemplating the Saviour sacrificed for them ; and, 
when the final hymn was sung, no eye remained 
dry. 

CHRISTIAN STEADFASTNESS. — In spite of perse- 
cutions from advocates and landlords, who threaten 
or drive away our brethren from their factories 
and their houses ; in spite of slanders uttered from 
the pulpit by Jesuit fathers, and the mischief of the 
Brethren of the Christian Doctrine, and of the 
Congreganist sisters, our little flock is making 
progress. The Lord is withus. Several more are 
coming forward. One said to me on the 1sth of 
August, “ Sir, I have been only once to mass since 
Easter [she used to go every Sunday], and I shall 
not go again. I feel that I must pray for myself.” 

Drawsacks. — Along with this encouragement, 
there are also causes for sadness. Some souls, 
whose early conversion we hoped for, have grown 
cold; others have withdrawn from us to attend the 
national church at Roubaix, where there are more 
people, and more wealth and grandeur, Besides, 
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there is a Protestant school where fine prizes are 
given to the pupils. Still I hope that, when the 
thirst for a real life shall be felt in these souls, many 
of them will return to us, especially if we can 
have a convenient place of worship and a laborer 
such as God approves. 

Poor Bur Ricuh,—In spite of our unfortunate 
French laws, our brethren meet twice each Sunday ; 
and within a year they have distributed ten thou- 
sand tracts, and more than one hundred francs’ 
worth of good books, all without authorization. 
Our brethren are all poor workmen, but rich toward 
God, They preach after their day’s work ; and I 
can add, that, for their position, they make real and 
great sacrifices. The Lord will bless them. Our 
other stations make no special progress ; but we 
have here and there some souls who are coming 
forward ; and we hope that they will not delay ask- 
ing admission to the church. 


LETTER FROM Mr, LEPoIpDs. 


Sept. 12, 1876, 

AFFLICTION. —Since my last letter, it has 
pleased the Lord, who chastens those whom he 
loves, to afflict me in my family. My wife, exhausted 
by her labor in the last year, was attacked by con- 
gestion of the brain, and temporarily lost her mem- 
ory. We have used powerful remedies, praying 
the Lord to bless them, God has helped us: my 
wife has recovered her faculties, though a slight 
weakness of the brain remains, She has been 
obliged to give up work, to leave her class, and 
come to Switzerland to breathe the air of her 
native country. As I was also greatly fatigued, I 
have come to spend a few days with her. But we 
expect to return the last of this month to our work 
in Paris, 

ENCOURAGEMENT, — With regard to the work, 
the Lord has given us some encouragement, along 
with some difficulties. You know that the 1st of 
May last my daughter Marie commenced a school 
in our chapel. She began with five pupils: in 
August she had eleven. As it was the close of the 
school year, many pupils were not to be expected. 
We hope the class will fill up, after the vacation. 
Still this beginning is encouraging ; my daughter 
is pleased with the diligence of her scholars, their 
good conduct in school, their constant attention, 
and the earnest sympathy of their families. She 
wishes to begin her new year with prayer for the 
blessing of God, and to promote the best good of 
her pupils in every way. 

I have myself given religious instruction to the 
children once a week, and have been happy to see 
their serious attention, even in prayer. I have also 
visited some of the families of the children, and 
intend to do so more, specially the Catholic fami- 
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lies, so that our school may serve as a means of 
proclaiming the gospel. 

FuLL MEETINGS. — I can say that, notwithstand- 
ing the heat of the summer, our meetings have 
been quite regularly attended, not only by our 
brethren, but by several Catholic families. Even 
in our meetings for the workmen of Paris, in the 
populous quarter of Plaisance, the large rooms 
have often been full. We now have good friends 
there. We are specially delighted to see that 
several Catholic families now read the word of God 
in their homes, that they send their children to our 
Sunday school, and that several fathers and 
mothers come a long distance to our principal ser- 
vice at noon on Sundays, 

You see that these meetings give us encourage- 
ment ; and we would gladly multiply them in Paris, 
if we had the means to rent rooms suitable for the 
purpose. But, if it is the will of the Eternal, he 
will provide. 

ApDITIONS. — Some of our friends have been 
afflicted by the illness or death of their loved ones. 
Unfortunately we have had to discipline two of our 
members for working on Sunday. But, on the 
other hand, we have had the pleasure of receiving 
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two new members into the church. They were bap- 
tized on the last Sunday in August ; it seemed that 
an excellent impression was produced on the large 
assembly, composed of Catholics and Protestants. 
We hope that many were convinced that we are in 
the truth, and will come with us. Other candi- 
dates, under the influence of the Holy Spirit, are 
preparing for baptism. 

Visir TO GENEVA.— Since coming here, I 
have visited the members of our little church in 
Geneva. I was delighted to find them all faithful, 
in peace and in the communion of Christ. They 
are fivein number, Three other persons have been 
baptized by immersion, after believing in Jesus, 
and are good friends of ours. A man and his 
wife, with whom I had serious religious conversa- 
tion, have said that they believed that the Baptists 
were right. I have thought therefore of inducing 
them to form alittle church, for reading the Bible, 
and prayer and exhortation, to edify each other 
in faith and piety, according to the command of 
Christ. They have promised me to do so. The 
Lord has allowed me to give my testimony in the 
cantons of Geneva and Vaud. May he deign to 
bless and give increase to the seed of truth sown! 


THE MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


WHEN our Lord was about to ascend to his 
heavenly throne, he left this charge with his 
apostles: “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature.” About 
to retire, as it were, from the earth a second 
time, about to close the volume of inspiration, 
to withdraw his voice in this form of revela- 
tion, he binds the obligation on his Church. 
He invests his believing people with this great 
character of servants sent to call to the wed- 
ding, the marriage-supper of the Lamb. — 
Selected. 


Ar the beginning of this century, but little 
in amount was contributed to the cause of 
foreign missions; and in 1820 the sum had 
grown to about $800,000. In 1871 the income 
of the different missionary societies, as col- 
lected by Rev. W. Butler, D.D., and found in 
the valuable statistics in his work, “ The Land 
of the Veda,” is placed at $5,232,716, of which 
the American societies contributed $1,533,891. 


No SEALED ORDERS.— The admiral in 
command of a powerful squadron sails with 
sealed orders. When the appointed rendez- 


vous is reached, the orders are opened and 
read with the greatest care. When the docu- 
ment is clearly understood, and not till then, 
does he give the necessary orders to his lieu- 
tenants, who proceed to carry out the will of 
their sovereign, though it cost every ship in_ 
the fleet, and the loss of every life. That 
fleet of stately ships, the Church, sails under 
no sealed orders. ,At the beginning of the 
voyage, the Admiral, her Sovereign in person, 
nailed his orders at every mast-head, and 
posted them in every ward and gun-room in 
the fleet. Officers and men know the orders 
by heart; but how few understand or heed 
those momentous words, “ Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture” !— Rev. C. H. Carpenter. 


THE YOUNG CONVERT. — Every young 
convert is a missionary at heart. Perhaps 
Christ redeemed you that you might become a 
missionary in your life. At any rate, he would 
have you help in the great work of giving the 
same blessing which you have found to those 
who have never yet received it. Do you know 
about this work? Do you read about it? 


= 
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Will you pray for it? Will you begin at the 
very beginning of ycur Christian life to make 
regular contributions to it? You may be 
sure the work is very near the heart of your 
Saviour: shall it be near your heart too? If 
all the young converts this year would devote 
ONE DOLLAR EACH as a thank-offering to God, 
to the work of saving the lost in heathen 
lands, what a stream would these little rills all 
make, —a river of love and life to water the 
sin-wastes of the world!— Rev. Geo. W. 
Gardner, D.D. 


ARE THERE MEN THERE?— As the mis- 
sionaries were approaching the immense island 
of New Guinea, some one spoke of the un- 
healthiness of it, and the presence of alligators, 
serpents, and centipedes. 

“Hold!” said one of the native catechists : 
“are there men there?” 

“Oh, yes!” was the reply: “there are 
men ; but they are such dreadful savages, that 
there is no use of your thinking of living among 
them.” 

“That will do,” responded the native: 
“wherever there are men, missionaries are 
bound to go.” 

A noble reply, worthy of a disciple of Him 
who commands his followers to “go into ad/ 


the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” 


“THE INDEPENDENT” says, “The history 
of modern missions abounds in examples of 
devotion to the Master. Here is the case of 
Dr. Robb, a United Presbyterian missionary at 
Old Calabar. If there is any dreary spot upon 
the earth, it is this region on the West African 
coast, where the slave-trade formerly deepened 
the horrors of heathenism, and has left its dark 
track behind it among the people of these un- 
healthy swamps. Dr. Robb is an accomplished 
scholar, and has rendered the Hebrew Bible 
into the Efik tongue, and also the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ For seventeen years he has served 
on this dismal coast, latterly at Ikorofiong. 
Successive attacks of fever, each more virulent 
than the preceding, have at last sent the veteran 
missionary home to Scotland, to the grief of 
his small band of associates.” 


Tue New Hesripes.— In the New Heb- 
rides group there are thirty or forty islands, 
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the two largest being each two hundred miles 
in circumference. The population of the 
whole group is one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. Missionary operations are conducted 
by ¢ew European missionaries (six of whom 
have been sent from Scotland), assisted by 
seventy native teachers. On two of the is- 
lands, Aneityum and Aniwa, the whole popula- 
tion, numbering one thousand eight hundred, 
have abandoned heathenism, and embraced 
Christianity. On Eromanga, there is a Chris- 
tian population of four hundred, and a church 
with thirty communicants. Thirty years ago, 
the New Hebrides was the darkest of the 
many dark places of the earth, and was lite- 
rally full of the “habitations of cruelty.” 
There was no written language ; cannibalism 
prevailed throughout the whole group ; widows 
were strangled; infanticide and bloodshed 
reigned unchecked. The Word of God, or 
portions of it, has now been printed in the 
various languages of the islands where the 
missionaries labor.— Zhe Foreign Mission- 
ary. 


IraLy.— Dr. Vernon, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Rome, Italy, says, “ We 
have just built the first church of Italian 
Protestants in Rome ; and full of hope in God, 
and reaching forth our arms to the future, we 
shall ask the General Conference for the right 
of forming, during the next four years, an 
Italian Conference. The land of beauty and 
song is become the land of faith and righteous- 
ness. A live, aggressive Methodist Episcopal 
Church actually exists here as a matter of 
fact. A few weeks ago we transformed a thea- 
tre in Naples into a church, and began preach- 
ing. The other night a gentleman going, 
probably, to see how few were there, had to 
lodge himself on the pulpit-stairs, as the only 
vacant seat.” 


NAPLES. — There are now twelve teachers 
and two hundred and ninety-seven pupils in the 
Protestant schools of Naples. One of the 
preachers, Ragliante, was once a famous Cath- 
olic priest, known as Padre Gabrieli. 


SpAIN.—In Spain the gospel is publicly 
preached in Madrid, Malaga, Seville, Granada, 
and many other cities and towns. There are 
eighty-five Bible depots; and 42,000 Bibles, 
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35,000 New Testaments, 50,000 portions of 
Scripture, 1,300,000 tracts, all printed in Ma- 
drid, have been circulated. 


_ Jews In SPAIN. — The Jews in Spain lately 
petitioned King Alphonso to allow them the 
same privileges enjoyed by their people else- 
where in Europe. At present they dare not 
open a synagogue in the peninsula, for fear of 
the popular fanaticism. 


WHEN I went to Turkey, there were few 
copies of the Scriptures circulated in any part 
of the empire; but within the last fifteen 
years there have been put into circulation a 
full half million of Bibles in various languages ; 
and, if in fifteen years we have been able to 
put into circulation a half million, what may we 
not hope for the next fifty years? Had I time, 
I could enter much more largely into details ; 
but I must bring my remarks to a close with 
the utterance of a deep conviction, that it is 
practicable to bring this glorious gospel of the 
blessed God to every habitation of man on the 
face of the globe within a very brief period. 
I have said it, —I say it again and again, — 
that, if the Church of Christ were what she 
ought to be, twenty years would not pass away 
ere the story of the cross would be uttered in 
the ear of every living man. I believe it can 
be done. I do not say the churches would be 
put into as good a condition as churches may 
be here; but I believe that that verse which 
has been referred to—I believe that this 
gospel— may reach the entire mass of the 
human race within the brief period of twenty 
years. — Rev. S. H. Calhoun of Syria. 


SyR1A.— Some years ago two Syrian broth- 
ers, Saleeby by name, founded a number of 
schools in the mountains of Lebanon. They 
used the Arabic Bible, and gave their whole 
instruction a Scriptural tone. These schools 
have now passed into the hands of the Free 
Church of Scotland. They are under the charge 
of a superintending missionary, a physician, 
and a lady superintendent. Mohammedans, 
Druses, Maronites, and Greeks attend the 
schools. There is also an institution for the 
training of teachers. 


Says a missionary in Syria, “I have been 
abroad these forty years ; and do you ask me if 
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Ihave been a happy man? I suppose one hun- 
dred fold more happy than if I had lived in 
America. The way was open before me: I 
heard the voice, ‘ Go ye into all the world, and _ 
preach the gospel to every creature.’ I could 
wish no greater joy than to spend what re- 
mains of my earthly pilgrimage as I have spent 
the past forty years. After having labored 
many years for the Bible Society, I was trans- 
ferred to the American Board, and then to the 
Presbyterian Board ; and it is to me a delight- 
ful ending-up of my work here below, to be 
permitted, in our mission seminary on Mount 
Lebanon, day after day and year after year, to 
teach these life-giving truths to the young men 
of Syria.” 


CONSTANTINOPLE. — The first Christian 
church in Constantinople was founded in 
1846: there are now seventy-six in the 
Turkish empire, about a third of which are 
self-supporting, and all self-governing. Four 
“ Evangelical Unions” have been formed for 
mutual counsel and aid; one at Harpoot, in 
Mesopotamia, of twenty-six churches ; another 
in Southern Asia Minor, of twenty-three 
churches ; another in Central Asia Minor, of 
eight churches; and another in Bithynia, of 
eleven churches. Connected with these 
churches are 3,303 members, and congrega- 
tions numbering 13,000, with a population of 
over 18,000 native Protestants. 


Nearly four hundred thousand dollars are 
spent yearly on mission-work in Africa. Eu- 
ropean societies spend three hundred thou- 
sand dollars of this, American societies the 
balance. It is estimated that there are at 
present seventy-five million people in Central 
Africa who have never heard the gospel. 


A son of the last king of Lagos, West 
Africa, is about to become a missionary to 
his own people. 


CASTE DISAPPEARING. — A correspondent 
of “ The Lucknow Witness ” says, “Calling on 
a friend one evening, I was asked to take a 
cup of tea, which I did. A young Bengali, 
also present, accepted a cup as a matter of 
course. As he spoke English, I said, ‘ Baboo, 
I did not know you were a Christian.’ Said 
he, ‘I am not; but I drink tea with Christian 
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people when invited: I do not much mind 
caste.’ He said many Bengalis did so. I 
once inquired of a Bengali Christian, who was 
an educated man, ‘Suppose one were to 
attempt to call on the families of respectable 
natives, ostensibly to converse on religious 
matters, what reception might he expect?’ 
‘Scores of families would receive him with 
pleasure. He might not see the females of 
the house at once; but on acquaintance, after 
confidence was established, this would be 
accomplished.’” 


MISSION AMONG THE KOLs. — In the Ger- 
man mission among the Kols in India, the 
missionaries toiled five years, and saw abso- 
lutely no results. Not one Kol had shown the 
least susceptibility. The missionaries began 
to lose courage, and wrote to Pastor Gossner, 
who sent them out, for permission to abandon 
such a fruitless field. He replied that it was 
not their business to want to see fruits. They 
were sent to preach the gospel to the Kols ; 
and they must continue to do so, whether that 
people would hear or not. So the missionaries 
persevered, and at the end of seventeen years 
there were only 522 baptized. But at the end 
of twenty years there were 2,100; in 1871, 
4,700; and in 1875, 7,500. At last they had 
struck the hidden springs. Brethren, let us 
not be weary in well-doing, for in due sea- 
son we shall reap, tf we faint not.— The Ad- 
vance. 


THE Lutheran Mission occupies in South 
India, leaving out Travancore, twelve head 
stations, with 145 out-stations, the headquar- 
ters being Bangalore. The strength of the 
society consists of eighteen European and Eu- 
rasian missionaries, a female missionary, twelve 
native ordained ministers, nineteen evangel- 
ists, several readers, catechists, and teachers ; 
making in all about two hundred agents. The 
number of Christians in this circle is about 
5.300, besides 6,000 catechumens. 


OF the 2,750,000 in British Burmah, 2,500,- 
ooo are Buddhists, 36,658 Hindoos, 52,299 
Christians, and 99,846 Mohammedans. 


Ko THAH-Byu, the first Karen Christian, 
was baptized in 1828. There are now three 
hundred and forty-seven self-supporting 
churches among the Karens. 
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CuINA has a reputation as a literary and cul- 
tured nation, which causes it to stand well in 
the estimate of other nations ; and yet the pro- 
portion of persons able to read intelligibly is not 
large. Dr. Williams compares the North and 
South of China, to the advantage of the latter : 
he thinks that, in the cities of the South, one- 
fifth can read. I doubt if one in ten in the 
Northern cities can read; and in the villages 
that proportion must diminish very rapidly. 
To distinguish a few characters, or even a few 
hundred, scarcely enables one to read the 
books that are distributed ; and I am confident 
that our books and Bibles are more easily read 
and understood than the native books. This 
advantage in favor of the gospel and Christian 
books will increase as we succeed in under- 
standing the Mandarin, and stem the tide 
against a stilted classicism. — Rev. H. D. Por- 
ter of China. 


OPPORTUNITIES OF A MISSIONARY. — Not 
long since a missionary in North China had a 
letter from a dear friend and brother of his, 
asking, “ Is there any opportunity for intellec- 
tual improvement in China? Is there any 
chance for growth?” He answers thus: “Is 
there not all the opportunity and chance that 
any man, though he had the intellect and soul 
of a Paul, could ask? A language rich and 
flexible for all the purposes of oratory, clear 
and forcible, capable of expressing almost every 
shade of thought and emotion; a language 
that opens the door to the minds and hearts of 
one hundred and fifty millions of people; the 
same ever-blessed, inexhaustible gospel to 
draw upon for themes and inspiration ; and an 
opportunity of preaching as many hours every 
day as one likes, for seven days in the week 


and fifty-two weeks in the year, to large, atten- 


tive audiences, and the privilege of seeing 
souls turn from heathenism to Christianity, 
from darkness to light, from death to life! 
Isn’t this enough? If not, there is yet more, 
of which there is now no time to speak.” 


THE Protestant missions of Hong Kong 
have gathered 2,200 native Christians; of 
whom 1,400 are regular attendants at the 
Lord’s table. 


HonG Konc, Cuina. — The Basel mission 
has a staff of eight missionaries and two Chinese 
ordained ministers, who are laboring in Hong 
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Kong, the Sunon, and the Ch’onglok districts. 
They have 618 members in full communion 
with their churches, and require their mem- 
bers to give regular contributions towards the 
expenses of churches and schools. 

The London mission have two foreign and 
two ordained Chinese missionaries in Hong 
Kong ; a church of 142 communicants, which 
supports two of their own native preachers, 
and also meets the expenses of the church in 
Fatshan. In the Poklo district there are six 
native churches, superintended by a native 
pastor, with a communion-roll of 175. Con- 
nected with this society are 648 baptized per- 
sons, of whom 399 are communicants. 

The Barmen mission have six ordained 
missionaries, and 400 members in full com- 
munion. 

The Church Missionary has two missiona- 
ries and one native evangelist, and a church 
of eighty native members. 


Editorial Paragraphs. 
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JAPAN. — Read in the light of recent events, 
the following notice, posted two and a half 
centuries ago on the walls of a Japanese fort 
on the island of Kewsew, has a peculiar inter- 
est: “ As long as the sun shall warm the earth, 
let no Christian be so bold as to come to Japan. 
And let all know that the king of Spain him- 
self, or the Christian’s God, or the great God 
of all, if he violates this command, shall pay 
for it with his head.” 


JAPAN. —The last census, taken in 1872, 
shows a population of 33,110,825. The num- 
ber of houses in the empire are 7,107,841. 


THE gospel in Japan has, strange to say, 
made most progress among the wealthier and 
higher classes. The most of the people are as 
yet little affected by it. We fancy this fact is 
unique in the history of Christian missions. 


EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


THE MISSIONARY CONCERT.—A worthy 
brother and generous contributor to foreign 
missions, in a letter to Treasurer Smith, enclos- 
ing a remittance, writes as follows: “I am 
deeply grieved for the financial straits of the 
Missionary Union, — grieved, but not sur- 
prised. People will not contribute much to 
an object for which they feel too little interest 
to pray ; and I fear very little fervent prayer is 
offered up for the success of missions and their 
adjuncts. I hope Philadelphia is not a fair 
sample of other cities ; . . . but I am credibly 
informed, that, of our fifty churches in this city, 
not ten, perhaps not six, observe the old-fash- 
ioned monthly concert of prayer for missions, 
or any substitute for it. When I look at the 
external splendors of our houses of worship, 
and remember the perishing heathen abroad 
and at home, I cannot but think how appropri- 
ate is the language of the prophet to them, — 
‘Is it a time for you, O ye, to dwell in your 
ceiled houses, and his house lie waste ?’” 

The words of our brother are most serious 
and weighty. It is as certain as any thing 
can be, that people will not contribute to any 
great extent for the support of an enterprise 
in which they take no hearty interest; and 
they cannot have any interest in that which is 


not brought before them, presented, and urged 
as worthy of their special attention ; and they 
cannot consistently, sincerely, and fervently 
pray for that to which they contribute nothing, 
if, as in the case of missions, the object 
for which prayer is needed and made is some- 
thing that demands a pecuniary offering to 
promote it. 

To missionaries in the field, and to the 
home workers for foreign missions, it is »ze/an- 
choly beyond expression, that the grandest 
Christian work of the day is so lightly regarded 
by ministers and churches, that they thought- 
lessly or deliberately deny to it one special 
meeting a month for united and earnest sup- 
plication in its behalf. In many cases the 
missionary concert is observed under a secret 
protest, both pastor and people evidently 
grudging the one hour assigned to the special 
missionary service. In not a few instances, 
that service is openly and persistently dis- 
carded by pastors and their churches, to the 
deep sorrow of some of the membership, whose 
hearts are in closest and warmest sympathy 
with the cause of missions. 

It is exceedingly unpleasant to be obliged to 
write thus; but the truth in relation to this 
evil ought to be publicly, plainly, and emphat- 
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ically proclaimed. It is an encouraging fact, 
that many of our leading laymen, in their cor- 
respondence and personal interviews with the 
official managers of the Missionary Union, are 
deploring the general neglect or unworthy 
observance of a meeting so much needed and 
so useful, when properly observed, as that of 
the missionary concert. It is hoped that in 
this, too, a “reform” is soon to take place. 
May the Lord hasten it! 


ReceE1Ppts. — Six months of the current fis- 
cal year of the Missionary Union have elapsed; 
and the receipts in this time are about eight 
thousand dollars behind those of the same 
months of last year. The missionaries and 
officers of the Union cannot contemplate this 
falling off without painful anxiety. How easily 
and speedily could the tens of thousands in our 
churches bring up this deficiency, if each one 
would but do a /i/t/e towards it! Brethren, 
the work of the Union demands an outlay 
this year considerably in advance of that 
made last year. We must give more; but 
many, just as able as they were last year, are 
giving /ess. We beg of those who cannot 
because they are so poor, contribute money, 
pray that the Lord will incline those who can 
give, to give more promptly and _ liberally, 
Thus can you do much towards helping on 
the cause of missions. 


Our PUBLICATIONS. — The superintendent 
of our publications wishes us to remind our 
patrons that, although our terms are “fay- 
ments in advance,” a large number of the sub- 
scriptions for the present year, and quite a 
number for 1875, remain unpaid. 


Donations. 
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The treasury of the Union feels the need of 
these amounts, which, though small separately, 
make in th: aggregate a very considerable sum, 
which if remitted would help us materially. 

Will not our friends who have not paid for 
the present year, and especially those who are 
in arrears for the last year, please forward the 
amounts due at an early day, and so relieve 
our treasury? 

The dates on each Magazine will enable our 
subscribers to determine the amount to send. 

New subscriptions, and prompt renewals of 
old ones, respectfully solicited. 


THE TELOOGOO Mission. — From a letter 
sent to Rev. Mr. Tolman of Chicago, from 
Rev. Mr. Clough of our Teloogoo mission, we 
learn that Mr. Clough has recently baptized 
seventy-six converts in two weeks ; one of the 
native preachers reports sixty converts ready 
to be baptized where he has been preaching ; 
and ninety students have applied to enter 
Brother Loughridge’s normal school. 


Tue LONE STAR MIssION still seems to be 
under the special favor of the Lord, With 
what assurance and cheerfulness must our 
dear brethren labor in the field so remarkably 
blessed ! 


ANOTHER FALLEN ON THE FIELD.— As 
we go to press a cable telegram announces the 
death of Rev. Arthur R. R. Crawley, on the 
passage home from Burmah. This devoted 
missionary died on Monday, Oct. 9, after a 
laborious and successful service in the Burman 
mission of twenty-three years. An extended 
notice will appear in our next issue. 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN SEPTEMBER, 1876. 


MAINE, $195.15. 
Livermore Falls, ch., con, coll., 10; Damariscotta, 
ch., con. coll., 5; South Norridgewock, ch., Rev. 
Wm. H. Clark, 5; Greene, Florilla Elms, .50; 


Jefferson, rst ch. and soc., 10; $30 50 
Saco River Asso., Dea. C. J. Wedgwood, tr., coll, 

at asso., 10 00 
Bowdoinham Asso., per J. E. Brainard, 9 25 
Piscataquis Asso., Dexter, ch., 9 00 
Cape Neddock, Rev. H. Stetson, 5 00 
Coll, per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., Harps- 

well, Paul C, Alexander, 2; Livermore, ist ch., 

6.50; East Lemington, ch., 5.05; Waterboro’, 

ch., 11; Lyman, ch. 1.75; Buxton, ch., 12.50; 

Paris, rst ch. (of wh. 13.40 coll. at mon. con.), 

38.85; Bangor, Mrs. Prily, 5; 82 65 
Hancock Asso., coll., 28.25; Brooklyn, ch., 10; 

Sedgwick, ch., 10.50; 48 75 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $378.79. 
Rumney, Baker's River, ch., 8; Brentwood, ch., 


per Rev. Wm. Dean, 20; . $28 oo 
Meredith Asso., per Rev. A. V. Tilton, 20 00 
Newton, ch., per Rev. Wm, Dean, 5 00 
Portsmouth Asso., Rev. Wm. Hurlin, tr., per Rev. 

Wm. Dean, 11 74 
Nashua, rst ch., to const. Rufus T. King, Nathan 

O. Prescott, and Rebecca E, Dagget, H. L.M.’s, 314 05 

VERMONT, $164.11. 
Windham Co. Bap. Asso., S. H. jpn, tr., 

2494: Windsor, an old lady’s gift, per P. C. 

Skinner, 1; Burlington, Mrs. f L. Doty, 5; 

Fairfax, ch., mon, coll., 16.65; 47 59 


Woodstock Asso., 71 00 
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Colchester, ch., for the Bassein Nor. Sch., per Rev. 
L. Jewett, 

Shaftsbury Asso., E. W. Horner, 4 

Hubbardton, ch., 12.50; Jericho Fem. Miss. Soc., 
Mrs. J. A. Balch, tr., 5.80; 


MASSACHUSETTS, $437.85. 


East Stoughton, ch., 1354 Webster, rst ch., F. A. 
Hopkins, tr., 24.49; Billerica, ch., 8.10; Chelsea, 
Carey-ave. ch., 65.55; North Tisbury, ch., mon. 
con, coll., 5.25; Peabody, ch., mon, con. coll., 
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Boston, an invalid young lady for missionary work, 
care Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, 

Franklin Asso , J. B. Bardwell, tr., Greenfield, ch., 
19.72; Bernardston, ch. 9; Coleraine, 2d ch., 


1.07; 18st ch., 6.753 

Wachusett Asso., H. Bradford, tr.. Barre, ch., 
Sister Sally Holbrook, 10; South Gardner, ch., 
27.39; Westminster, ch., 16.47; Winchendon, 
ch., 40; Harvard, ch., 13.50; West Boylston, 
ch., 23; Templeton, ch., 3; Sterling, ch., 5; 

Jamaica Plain ch. S. S., for educating nat. teacher 
in the Theo. Sem., Rangoon, 63; Grafton, rst ch., 
bal. 7.25 ; Maplewood, ch., 5.87; New Bedford, 
North 13 3 

Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Thorndike, Mrs. 
Eunice B. Durkee, 2; Belchertown, ch., 36.50; 

Amherst, ch., D. B. N. Fish, tr., 


RHODE ISLAND, $48.75. 


Providence, G. D. Wilcox, M.D., 
Cranston-st. ch. S. S., for sup. Moung See-dee, nat. 


reacher, care of Rev. A. Bunker, Toungoo, 
Harris, try 


CONNECTICUT, $277.60. 


Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., 
Mystic, Rev. P. G. Wightman, 10; Mrs. Eme- 
line Wightman, 2; 

South Norwalk, ch. S. S., Judson Miss. Soc., A. J. 
Crofut, tr., 

East Lyme, 2d ch., 30; New Haven, rst ch., 103; 
New London, Huntington-st. ch., a member, fi 
East Thompson, ch., 3 ; Haddam, ch., 30 ; Cole- 
brook, Ladies of South ch., 10.25 ; 

Baptist State Con, ae Lockwood, tr., Brooklyn, 
ch., 6.15; Plainville, ch., 3 ; Stratfield, ch., 10 20; 
Hartford, Windsor-ave. ch., 5; Mystic River, 
Union ch.. 5; 

Easton, Mrs. A. N. Benedict, per Rev. J. T. 
Bender, 


NEW YORK, $1,628.98. 


Harmony Asso., Jas. H. Hulburt, tr., 

Albany, Emanuel ch., S. S., for nat. preacher, care 
Rev. C. H. Carpenter, 

Cazenovia, ch., 23.25 ; Utica, Tabernacle ch., 25.75 ; 
Steventown Asso., 18.31 ; Flatbush, ch., 5 } Chat- 
bom Bellissa Drew, 5, per Rev. Wm. Dean, 

Buffalo Asso, H. Webster, of wh. roo is fr. Ham- 
burg ch., to const. Rev. Spencer Fisher H. L. M., 

Coll. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, Dist Sec., Broome 
and ‘Tioga Asso., per tr., 

Canisteo River Asso., Jasper, ch., 5; E. Came- 
ron, ch. 5.60; Ulysses, ch.,6; Mrs. N. L. Gar- 
ret, §; one-third coll. at asso., 123; fr. tr., 4.50; 

Cattaraugus Asso., Ashland, ch., 3.50; Ea-t Otto, 
ch. 13 Freedom, ch., 7: Haskall Fiats, ch, 
1.50; Hinsdale, ch., 6; Rushford, ch., 4.753; a 
brother, 13 

Chautauqua Asso., Casadaga, ch., t ; Stockton, ch., 
17.37: Napoli, ch., 5.103 Randolph, ch., 24.503 
Leon, ch., 10.50; Coll, at asso., 20; 

Chemung River Asso., Havana, ch., 26.90; Brees 
port, ch., 2; Corning, ch., 20; Painted Post, ch., 
28.25; South Creek, ch., 6; Elmira, rst ch., 
— ; C. C. Crane, rst ch., 10; Athens, ch., Mrs, 

ARE, 

Cortland Asso., McLean, ch., 18; Lansing and 

Groton, ch., 16.25; Homer, ch., 13.20; Moravia, 


ch,. «3 Solon, ch.,2; North Salisbury, ch, 5; 
Cortland, ch., int. on bequest of Mrs. Gillett, 7; 
one-half coll. at asso., 11,50; 

Munroe Asso., Fairport, ch., 100; S, S., 1.703 

Lake George Asso., coll. at asso, 

Niagara Asso., Clarence, ch., 


Donations. 


$5 00 
22 22 


18 30 


114 74 


1 00 


36 54 


138 36 


89 12 


38 so 
19 59 


3° 


18 75 


50 00 


29 35 
5 00 
99 45 


77 3" 
165 28 


7° 75 


38 10 


2475 


78 47 


122 OF 


Oneida Asso., Utica, Bleecker-st. ch., 32.62 ; Utica, 
Tabernacle ch., 30; Waterville, ch., 4.09; Tren- 
ton, rst ch., 37-49; Marcy, Berean ch., 2.34; 
Clinton, ch., «50; Vernon, ch., 13; Casseville, 
14; Oneida, ch, 33 

Onondaga Asso., Onondaga, ch., 

Steuben Asso., fr. tr., 

Harmony Asso, fr. tr., 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., Union Asso., 
Cross River, ch., 20.39; Carmel, ch., in pt., 73 
Croton Falls, ch., in 27.37; Bedford ch., in 
pt., 6.50; Bedford Fem. Industrial Soc., 18.60 ; 
Mahopac Falls, ch., in pt., 27; Brewsters, ch., 
bal, .50; Patterson, ch., 10; coll. at asso., 


14-703 
Dutchess Asso., J. F. Mead, tr, 


Southern New York Asso., Mariner’s Harbor, ch., 


0; C. B. Reynolds, to sup. ‘haw Ay under Bro. 
x00dell, 30; 

Hudson River Central Asso-, Peekskill, ch., in pt., 
5 50; Saugerties, ch., in pt. 905; little girl, 
.05; Newburg, ist ch. in pt., 103 Rev. H. 
Haynes, 1; James Johnson, 1; Mrs. Barker, 5 ; 

Holland, ch. S. S., 


NEW JERSEY, $113.79. 


Oak Grove, Mrs. Mary A. T. Barrass, 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., West New 
Jersey Asso., Stockton, ch., 10.63; Cape May, 
ist ch., 25 553 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., East New 
Asso., Scotch Plains, ch., in pt. 7.503 

‘ort Monmouth, ch., in pt., 51.46; 

North New Jersey Asso., Summit ch., in pt., 


PENNSYLVANIA, $422.73. 


Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Beaver 
Asso., Zoar, ch., 30; S.S., 5; Sharon, ch., 25.12; 
Muddy Creek, ch. 13.10; W. Salem, ch., 8.75; 
Achor, ch., 6.10; Zion, ch., 14.50; New Castle, 
ch., 5; Harmony,ch., 1; Amana, ch. S. S., 2.08 ; 
Providence, ch., 5 353 

Center Asso., Scottsville, ch., 5; Mill Creek, ch., 
1.62; Center Union, ch.,, 1.60; Johnstown, a friend, 
+50; Coll, 10.423 

Monongahela Asso., Monongahela, Union ch., 4.203; 
Sugar Grove, ch., 5; Mt. Braddock, ch., 1; Tur- 
key Foot, ch., 1; Uniontown, N. Herst, 5; coll. 


18.32; 

Ten Mile Asso. No. Ten Mile, ch., 15; So. Ten 
Mile, ch., 2; Jefferson, ch., 8; Beulah, ch., 14.63 ; 
Waynesburg, ch., 2; S.S., 13 Mt. Zion, ch., 43 
S.S., 1.75; E. Bethlehem, ch.,5; New Freeport, 
ch., 2.30; Bethel, ch., 2.81; S. S., 1.35; Bethle- 
hem, ch., 4.303 coll. 14-54 3 

French Creek Asso., Meadville, ch., 25 ; Cambridge, 


ch., 2; Edinboro’, ch., 4; Mrs. Phelps and daugh- © 


ter, 2; friend, .50; 

Oil Creek Asso., Oil City, ch., 16.16; Centreville, 
ch., 1; Enterprise, ch, 1; Bloomfield, ch., 5.08 ; 
S.5., 1273 Coll, 9.363 

Bridgewater Asso., coll. per Rev. J. E. Chesshire, 

Abington Asso., coll. per Rev. A. M. Calkin, 

Wayne Asso., coll., ® 

Angora, S. S., 27.85; Wiconisco, Welsh ch. 5; 
Brownville, Mrs. C, Crumrine, 2; Cold Point, 
ch., 10.07; Peters Creek, ch., 10.25 ; Washington, 


ch, .5§23 
Parsons, Welsh ch , D. H. Smith, tr., 


DELAWARE, §.93. 
Wilmington, I. B. Murray, for Rand Theo. Sem., 
urmal 
OHIO, $436.64. 


Coll. per Rev. Thos. Allen, Dist. Sec, Brimfield, 
Edwin and Elvira Barber, 

Clinton Asso., Cowens Creek, S S., 1.313; Green- 
field, ch., bal., 7-85; Hillsboro’, ch. (of wh. 1.12 
is fr. 5. S.), 1.62 ; Washington C. H., ch. S.S., 
1.28; coll. at asso., for Man Cheh, care of Dr. 
Cross, 50.35 

East Fork Asso., Georgetown, C. Turner, 5; coll. 
at asso., 14.403 

Eastern Union Asso., Rev. Dr. McSimpson for sup. 
of San Ka-da, nat. pr., care of Rev. A. Bunker, 

Huron Asso., East ‘Townsend, ch., 5.25 ; Norwalk, 
ch., S.5., for nat. pr., 50; 


419 


$137 04 
IT 25 
120 31 
52 79 


$116 00 


19 14 


62 41 
19 40 
25 00 
55 25 


132 06 
65 
80 00 
31 60 
4 26 
12 
181 25 
34 52 
78 68 
100 00 33 50 
33 87 
21 50 
10 39 
55 69 
| 
93 
25 00 
73 95 
ror 70 
8 00 
88 25 


Mad River Asso., Gordon, Sarah West, 5; Le 
ch., 14.31; coll. at asso., for sup. San ak lad 
in Rev. E. B. Cross’s sch., 26.50; 

Mansfield Asso., one-half coll. at asso., 

Maumee Asso., Haskins, ch. (of wh. 5 is for Rev. 
A. Bunker's sch.), 

Marietta Asso., Marietta, ch., 

Miami Union Asso., Kings Greek, ch., Jas. Miller, 
5; Urbana S. S., for sup. of Pee Yan, care of Rev. 
A. Bunker, 25; 

Miami Asso., Franklin S.S., 

Mt. Vernon Asso., Fredericktown, John Cosnor, 
5; Martinsburg, ch., 4.10; Prospect, ch., bal., 
31.15; Coll. at asso., 6.80; 

Strait Creek Asso., Mowrytown, ch., 

Wills Creek Asso., Senter, ch., 2.15; Beaver, ch. 
S.S.,5; S.S. Convention, 2; Cambridge, ch., 
1.80; one-half coll. at asso., 5.08 ; 

Asso., coll. at asso., 

Springfield, ch., S. S., for sup. of Bible-woman, care 

of Miss A. M. Fielde, Swatow, China, 


INDIANA, $123.29. 


Aurora, Lou G. McHenry, tr., 

Coll. per Rev. S, M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Indian- 
apolis Asso., North ch., Indianapolis, Rev. J. N. 
Carman, to complete pay t for life b 
ship, 50; New Bethel, ch., 10.50; Prairie Creek, 
ch., 35 

Bedford Asso., coll. at asso., 

Monticello Asso., Pilot Grove, ch., 

Judson Asso., Galveston, ch., 7; E‘izaville, ch , 5; 
coll. at asso., 3.34; 

Orleans Asso., Livonia, S. S., 6; Mowiner Crabb, 


+503 

Evansville Asso., Evansville, ch. S. S., 8.75; J. H. 
uffman, 5; 

Long Run Asso., Brushy Fork, ch., 

Tippecanoe Asso., coll. at asso., 5.05; Mrs. Bowls, 


I 
Curry Prairie Asso., Rev. G. K. Sparks, 


ILLINOIS, $386.61. 


Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Quincy 
Asso., Payson, ch., 

Edwardsville Asso., Alton, rst ch., S. S, to be ex- 
pended under direction of Rev. M. Jameson, 

Bunker Hill, ch., 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Séc., Blooming- 
ton Asso., Clayton, ch., 5; Mason City, ch. (of 
wh, 25 is fr. S.S., for nat. he'per, care D. H. 
Drake, and r from Mrs. Case for same), 30; 

Fox River Asso., Evanston, ch., for Mrs. Ingalls’s 
work, 31.71; Twelve Mile Grove, ch., for Rev. 
R. E. Neighbor, 5; 

Gilman Asso., Grant Park, ch., 18.90; Loda. Dea. 

Hungerford, 1; Momence, ch., 3.96; St. Ann’s, 
Mrs. Auger, «50; 

Ottawa Asso., Sublette ch. 6.38; Peoria Asso, 
Canton ch. (of wh. 6.91 is fr. young people’s 
band), 12.91; Chilicothe, ch., 17; Brimfield, Dea. 
Hathaway, 1 ; Kewanee, Bro. Bennett. 5: Nepon- 
sett, ch., 14; Osceola, ch., 10; Pleasant Grove, 
ch., 2; Toulon, 2d ch., 5.50; 

Rock Island Asso., Sheffield, Robert Jones, 20; 
Watertown, ch., 5; 

Salem Asso., to const. Rev. J. Botts, H L. M. 
Augusta, Mrs. Davis, 1.50; Blandenvilie, Mrs. 
Logan, 5; Bushnell, Mr. Osgood, 2; Carthage, 
ch. (of wh. 11 is fr. S. S.,for Mr D. H. Drake), 
25-75; Fall Creek, J. Duke, 5: Hillsboro’, Mrs. 

wesby, 2; Lee, ch., 2.75; Littleton, ch. (of wh. 
«50 is fr. S. 4; Macomb, ch., 2X.60; Mt. 
ernon, W. M. Ayres, 5; Mt. Pieasant, ch, 

Hancock Co., 1; Plymouth, ch., 6.50; Raritan, 

ch. (of wh. 10 is fr. A. Johnston), 22.25; Rose- 

vilie, ch., 11; Prairie City, J. S. Barnes and wife, 

6; Sciota, ch. (of wh. 5 is fr. J. Logan), 7; St. 

Mary’s, Eider J. Botts, 5; ‘Tennessee, Elder 

Welsh, 1; 


MICHIGAN, $36.23. 


Coll. per Rev. S M. Stimson, Dist. Sec, Flint 
River Asso., Hadley, ch., 3; Lapere, ch., 6; 

Hilisdale Asso., R. G. Nichols, 

White River Asso., Manistee, ch., 

Michigan Asso., Detroit, 1st ch., 


Donations. [November, 1876. 
IOWA, $197.03. 
$45 8: Coll. = Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Cedar 

J Valley Asso , Jacksonville, ch., 3.10; Waterloo, 

3 ch., bal, 10.75 ; $13 85 

6 Davenport Asso., Blue Grass, S. Fry, 1; Camanche, 

8 5.25 Clarence, Mrs. E. O. Campbell, 5; 

3 De Witt, ch., 9.10; Le Claire, ch., 6 ; Monmou 
ch., 1.45; Muscatine, Holland, ch., 14.50; ° 42 30 
‘ox River Asso. uest, Union +50; Hope- 
26 48 well, ch., Dea. J. w. Howard, 1 Milton, ch., 
coll. at asso., 9-65 ; Iris 
- Iowa Valley Asso., Toledo, ch., 00 
47 °5 Linn Asso., Benton Center, ch., 1; Castle Grove, 
5 ch., 3-32; Center Point ch., 1; Cedar Rapite, 
ch., 36.86; Fairview, A. A. Merick, b Jordan’s 
“ Grove, ch., 6.50; Marian, ch., 18.92; Prairieburg, 
4 ch., .50; Quasqueton, ch., 1; Rogers Grove, ch., 

74 6.60; Vinton, ch., 5.50; Winthrop, ch, 2; 88 20 

cies Oskaloosa Asso., Ottumwa, ch., 5 85; Pella, Dea. 

5 Rudds, 5; 10 85 
South-western Asso., Council Bluff, ch., 5 00 
Washington Asso., coll. at asso. by Rev. R. M. 

$1 00 Treacy, 4 38 
Western Asso., coll. at asso. in 1875, 6 30 
MARYLAND, $6.00. 
Frostburg, Welch ch., 6 00 
63 5° WEST VIRGINIA, $367.05. 
y so Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec, Broad 
Run Asso , for sup. of Pwai-ma, nat. preacher, 
15 34 care Kev. A. Bunker, 100 00 
Goshen Asso., for sup. Klai-Pho, care of Rev. A. 
6 50 Bunker (of wh. 15 is fr. Morgantown ch.), 86 17 
Parkersburgh Asso., for sup. of Nga-Sah, nat. 
13 75 Game care of Rev. E. B. Cross, Rev. W. P. 
200 alker, 5; Stillwell, ch. 2; New Eng. S. S. 
Miss. Soc., 5; Union, ch. (failed to report last 
6 05 month), .g03; 12 90 
3.00 Union Asso., for sup. of Moung Kyau, care of Rev. 
J. R. Haswell, Beulah, ch., 10; Boothville, ch., 
3.35; Bealington, ch., 5.48; Booth’s Creek, ch., 
.70; Calvary, ch.,5; Clarksburg, ch, 16.84; 
a Run, ch., 22.55; Flemington, ch., 6; Graf- 
18 00 ton, ch., 2.70; Harmony Grove, ch., 6; Hepzibah, 
ch., 2.30; Mt. Olive, ch., 6; Mt. Vernon, ch., 
16 90 235; Phillpi, ch., 3; Point Pleasant, ch., 6; 
15 50 Shins Run, ch. 3; Simpson Creek, ch., .75; 
Webster, ch., 7; coll. at asso., 20.96 ; 132 98 
Greenbrier Asso., for sup. of A-tho-ta, nat. pr., 
care of Rev. A. Bunker, 35 00 
35 00 
MINNESOTA, $17.00. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Southern 
36 71 Asso., Winona, ch., bal., 17 00 
24 36 WISCONSIN, $30.00. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Janes- 
ville Asso , Monticello, Prairie, ch., 22 25 
La Fayette Asso., Bloomington, ch., 2.50 ; Darling- 
ton, ch., Brother Simons, .25 ; 275 
‘ Lake Shore Asso., Union Grove, A. Brown, 5 00 
41 
KANSAS, $16.40. 
Cato, ch., Mary E. Peasley, tr.. 4 40 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Atchinson, 
ch., 2; Lyndon, Mrs. E. Siples, for stu. in Ran- 
goon Sem., 10; 12 00 
NEBRASKA, $14 00. 
Coll. per C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Omaha, ch., 14 00 
BURMAH, $171.81. 
Shwaygyeen, Kah-Cher, for nat. pr., Rs. 80. 
Fr. Karens for boarding-sch. 179.8 
* J. Thomas, fr. 10. 
141 35 “ Rev. N. Harris, 
Per acct. Mr. Harris, Sept. 30, 1875, Rs. 315.8 and 
exch, 171 81 

51470 74 

10 c0 = Dona. and legacies from April x to Sept. 1, 1876, . 24,168 75 

475 

12 48 


Dona. and legacies from April 1 to Oct. 1, 1876, $29,639 49 


| 


SIAMESE PROSTRATING THEMSELVES BEFORE A WHITE ELEPHANT, 


| 


